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Dame Myra Hess has earned the grati- | 1941 and in the same year received the 
tude of all lovers of good music by the | Gold Medal of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society. She is notable for the en- 
courazement she has given to younger 
composers and her latest record is of 

Five Bagatelles by Howard Ferguson. 


Nos. 1 to5 ©3423 








mow famous series of lunch - hour 
concerts which she instituted in 1939 at 
. She was 


the National Gallery, London 
created Dame of the British Empire in 
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N OT long before the war started Col- 
umbia issued in an album of five 
records the Requiem of Gabriel Fauré. It 
was sung by Les Chanteurs de Lyon (Mixed 
Choir) with Le Trigentuor Instrumental 
Lyonnais (thirty players) directed by E. 
Bourmauck with Edouard Commette at the 
organ, and it was recorded in the Cathedral 
of Saint-Jean de Lyon. In the confusion of 
the beginning of war the album was mislaid 
and I have just discovered it. Not only that, 
but I have been playing it two or three 
times a day ever since. The Requiem was 
composed in 1886 between the death of 
Fauré’s father and the death of his mother, 
when the composer was forty-one years old. 
I find that this album is still in the latest 
Columbia catalogue and therefore in urging 
it upon the attention of readers I am not 
inviting them to search for the unattainable. 
The Cathedral of Lyons which stands on a 
hill above the city may look like an elephant 
upside down with gilded legs, but it must 
be one of the best buildings in Europe in 
which to make a recording, and no choral 
records I know surpass these if indeed any 
other choral recordings equal them. Voices, 
instruments and organ provide an absolutely 
perfect ensemble. The music itself has a 
kind of marmoreal calm which enshrines 
death in its noblest aspect. There is not a 
single moment on all the ten sides which 
does not bewitch the ear with its beauty. I 
never heard the harp more wonderfully 
expressive on a disc. I do not think I ever 
heard ar: organ so well matched with an 
orchestra. The voices whether solo or in 
choir are as good as the playing. This is 
the time when too many are sorrowing, and 
if music can bring consolation this is the 
very music of consolation. There is a won- 
derful moment in the Sanctus when the 
first violin plays a figure that seems to 
soar into eternity, and this figure, curiously 
enough is like a snatch from the old song 
Cherry Ripe, cherries of paradise though they 
be. I have really enjoyed a great experi- 
ence with this great music, and I hope that 
my enthusiasm will communicate itself and 
persuade others to share in this experience. 
I cannot imagine anybody’s being dis- 
appointed over any expectations I may have 
raised. The more I play the Requiem the 
more I am bespelled by it. Moreover, let 
me add that I am playing it on an extremely 
poor machine, and I deeply regret I have 
not had the joy of listening to it on my 
E.M.G. or E.M. Ginn acoustical instru- 
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ments or a really good radiogram. However, 
this piece of recording is so excellent that 
it is able to surmount the handicap of poor 
reproduction. 


BEETHOVEN’S THIRD PIANO 
CONCERTO 


At last we have a really good recording of 
Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto in C 
minor, with Solomon giving a magnificent 
performance as the soloist, and the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra at the top of its form, 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult on four 
twelve-inch red H.M.V. discs. The Third 
Concerto has been unduly overshadowed 
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by the Fourth and Fifth, and often treated 
rather condescendingly by critics. 
Beethoven himself was to blame for this. 
He once had a row with Ries because the 
latter could not learn the Fourth Concerto 
in five days and wanted to play the Third 
Concerto instead at a concert for the 
Widows and Orphans’ Fund in 1808. In 
his annoyance Beethoven then approached 
another young player called Stein who 
agreed to play the Fourth, but on the day 
before the concert he asked Beethoven if he 
might not play the C minor instead. 
Beethoven had to give way and whether 
the fault was the theatre’s, the orchestra’s, 
or the players’ says Ries, the Concerto made 
no effect. Beethoven was furious. 


The C Minor Concerto was composed in 
the summer of 1800 which Beethoven spent 
in a rural suburb of Vienna living in a very 
high narrow house. Madame Grillparzer, 
the wife of a well-known Vienna lawyer, 
was spending the summer in the same house 
with her children, one of whom became 
famous afterwards as a poet. At this time 
Beethoven was working hard to improve 
his piano playing, but he loathed being 
listened to at practise. Madame Grill- 
parzer did not know about his dislike of 
listeners, and used to stand outside her own 
door listening to Beethoven practising. 
One day Beethoven suddenly jumped up 
from the piano and opened the door to see 
if anyone was listening. When he saw poor 
Madame Grillparzer he was so angry that 
he would not practise any more. On being 
made aware of her faux pas in listening 
Madame Grillparzer sent Beethoven word 
through his servant that her door into the 
common passage should be kept locked and 
her family would always use another way. 
It was no use: Beethoven refused to play 
any more that summer. 


It was in that summer too that 
Beethoven became captivated by the 
pretty but rather fast daughter of a not too 
reputable peasant in the neighbourhood. 
He used to stop and watch her at work in 
the farmyard, but she only laughed at his 
admiration. Then her father was involved 


in a brawl and put in prison. Beethoven . 


took the man’s part and went off to try and 
obtain his release from the magistrates. 
When they refused he abused them so 
violently that he was very nearly arrested 
himself and would have been if the magis- 
trates had not been made aware of the 
composer’s many aristocratic and influen- 
tial friends. Beethoven himself used to work 
during these summer retreats on the farms 
nearby for pleasure. 


These then were the circumstances in 
which the Third Piano Concerto in C 
minor was composed, one of the last works 
of his first period. It is a delightful com- 
position full of vigour and rhythm with an 
enchanting slow movement and one of the 
best of his rondos. I hope that the splendid 
performance by Solomon and the admirable 
recording by H.M.V. will help to popularise 
a Concerto which as J said above has been 
unjustly neglected. 

Compton MAcKENzIE. 
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RACHMANINOV 
TWO YEARS AFTER 
By S/Lieut. (A.) JOHN R, CULSHAW, R.N.V.R. 


te years ago this month preparations were 
being made in many musical centres for a 
celebration of Rachmaninov’s seventieth birth- 
day, but only a day before these concerts were 
to be held the composer died, and the concerts 
became memorial tributes. 

It is perhaps still too early to judge the 
position that Rachmaninov will hold in the 
musical world of fifty or more years hence, but 
the past two years have indicated that his 
place in posterity will not be so slight a one as 
many critics would have us believe. His death 
was a signal for a deluge of articles in musical 
papers, most of these touching upon the subject 
of the future of his music, and it was amusing 
to find certain critics masking their distaste for 
his music beneath a rather transparent veil of 
regret for his death. Such an attitude was more 
noticeable in this country than in the United 
States, where his works are held in greater 
esteem. I remember reading in June, 1943, of 
four memorial concerts in the New York area 
alone, and it is interesting to note that when 
Hofmann played Chopin’s Funeral March after the 
Second Concerto at one of these concerts, the 
entire audience rose to its feet in memory of that 
ascetic and reputedly cold Russian master. 
True, the same thing happened when Moisei- 
witsch gave a similar concert in London. 

But music-lovers were then dealing with a 
recently lost contemporary. Have the past two 
years shown any decrease in the popularity of 
Rachmaninov’s music ? On the contrary, there 
appears to have been a considerable increase. 
Rarely can one study a week’s programme of 
The Radio Times without finding several works 
from the pen of this typically Slavic composer, 
and concert programmes throughout the 
country have shown a steady demand for his 
music, although this demand often regrettably 
manifests itself in the form of the Second 
Concerto. This is not to suggest that the Second 
Concerto is in any way unsatisfactory ; how- 
ever, there are many other works by this com- 
poser—even in concerto form—which deserve 
equal prominence. 

The star of Rachmaninov shines brightly in 
the sphere of the gramophone. Since his death, 
Moura Lympany has completed her consider- 
able task of recording the Twenty-four Preludes, 
for which we owe her a debt of gratitude. We 
have also had recordings of short pieces by 
Moiseiwitsch, not to forget the fine perform- 
ances which he has recorded of the Second 
Concerto and the Rhapsody on a Theme by 
Paganini, which, if they fai) to equal the com- 
poser’s own readings of his works, are withal 
excellent performances in themselves. Loss by 
deletion has been slight, the main casualty being 
the Horowitz version of the Third Concerto, a 
performance not likely to be much in demand 
with the composer’s superb reading available 
in the catalogue in a much newer recording. 
’ Musical Opinion reported some time ago that a 
recording of the Violoncello Sonata had been 
made, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
issued in the near future, especially since the 
recording by Marcel Hubert and Shura 
Cherkassy (Amer. Col. M225) is now quite 
outdated as recording. 

The gramophone’s great contribution to 
music-lovers yet unborn, however, are the 
recordings which were made with the com- 
poser serving either as soloist or conductor. 
Recognizing that there is more in the modern 
recording than present-day instruments repro- 
duce, and that recording technique now falls 
but little short of reality, it can be understood 


what a gift for generations yet unborn these 
recordings must be. For unlike so many com- 
posers who set themselves to record their own 
works, Rachmaninov was a virtuoso either at 
the keyboard or on the podium, and while 
other conductors can, in their way, match his 
performances of his own music, none will .ever 
surpass him . . . as for the keyboard—there 
he reigned alone. 

Rachmaninov’s passing was the signal for 
the issue, in the H.M.V. and, more especially, 
in the American Victor lists, of many of his 
lesser piano works, with the composer at the 
keyboard. It might be well here, as a refresher 
to memory, to review these now, especially since 
the American listings will presumably be news 
to many British collectors. 


H.M.V. 
Etude No. 6 in A maar, eat 39) 
No. 6 “3 DA827 
Preludes : 
in C Sharp minor, Op. 3, No.2.. DAgg6 
in G Flat, Op. 23, No. 10 and .. 
in E Flat, Op. 32, No. 3 DB1772 
in G major, Op. 32, No. 5 DB410 
in F minor, Op. 32, No. 6 and — 
in F major, Op. 32, No. 7; 

Melodie, Op. 3, No. 3 ..  DAr1787 
Serenade, Op. 3, No. 5 DA1522 
VICTOR 
Daisies and Oriental Sketch 2127 

Etude Tableau No. 2 in C, Op. 33, 

No. 2 and Etude No. 4 in E Flat, 

Op. 33, No.4. 2126 
Humoresque,: Op. 10, No. 5 and 

Melodie, Op. 3, No. 3 2123 
Moment Musicale, Op. 16, No. 2. 2124 
Polka de W.R. 6857 


(Note: All Victor discs are 10 in. except the 
last listed.) 

The first three of the piano concerti are all 
available on H.M.V., as well as the Paganini 
Rhapsody, in performances by the composer as 
soloist, accompanied by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Eugene Ormandy is conductor in 
the First and Third Concerti, and Stokowski 
directs the Second Concerto and the Rhapsody. 
It is to the everlasting shame of both H.M.V. 
and Victor, the latter being especially to blame, 
that Rachmaninov died before re-recording, 
under modern methods, his Second Concerto, 
which he did at the turn of the ’thirties. I have 
noticed a few letters in THE (GRAMAPHONE 
requesting a recording of the Fourth Con- 
certo. I have since been lucky enough to obtain 
some information from Corporal Pastene about 
this work, in the form of an American news- 
paper record review. The Fourth Concerto 
was recently issued in America in a performance 
by the composer and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Ormandy. There is every reason 
to expect that it will be issued here sometime in 
the future. The Third Symphony, of course, 
has been recorded by this orchestra with the 
composer as conductor. 

As I am writing of recordings, I would like 
to call to the notice of readers the delightful 
Parlophone disc of four songs by Vladimir 
Rosing, and also the two songs recorded for 
Rimington Van Wyck, sung by Oda Slobod- 
skaya. 

After the war, perhaps some Choral Society 
will record his choral symphony, The Bells, and 
his greatest work, the Vesper Mass for men and 
boys’ voices. 

The last work of the composer was a set of 
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Symphonic Dances which has been extensively 
performed in America. Those enterprising 
young pianists; Joan and Valerie Trimble, 
presented these dances in London some time 
ago ina reduction for two pianos; a hardly 
desirable state for so brilliantly orchestrated 
a work, but pro tem better than nothing. It is to 
be hoped that it will soon find its way—in 
orchestral form—into the record catalogues. 
The record lists are sadly lacking in record- 
ings by Rachmaninov of works by other com- 
posers, but I suspect that this was not entirely 
the fault of the recording companies. Un- 


‘doubtedly the finest set in this class is the now 


aged recording of Chopin’s B Flat minor 
Sonata, an interpretation which I do not 
think has ever been equalled on records. It is 
true that what one hears is more Rach- 
maninov than Chopin, but it is great music, 
nobly conceived and nobly performed. On the 
other hand, why Rachmaninov chose to record 
Schumann’s Carnaval (a coming deletion) is 
something of a mystery, for while his version is 
quite remarkable in its originality, there is little 
doubt that other pianists (notably Myra Hess) 
have come closer to perfection when playing 
this work. 

Rachmaninov’s critics are right when they - 
say that his was a static talent—yet it never was 
a minor talent. If it contributed nothing to the 
development of music, it added a brilliant, warm 
and sincere page to the literature of music. Music 
so sincerely conceived and so perfectly written 
can never die. 





PURCELL, BLISS, MOERAN, et al 


NOVELLO sends ‘some British music, old 
and new. From the Purcell Society’s 
large volumes (his work is not yet fully printed, 


after close on seventy years of its life) we have 


some reprints in cheap form: the anthems 
Blessed is he whose unrighteousness is forgiven (in 
six parts, with bass solo, 11d.), and Lord, how 
long (five parts, 7d.) ; and three sacred canons, 
two showing different “ reversal ” ingenuities : 
these are for four parts, No. 1 being printed both 
for men and for women, Nos. 2 and 3 for 
mixed choir (in one copy, 5d.). A suite from 
the music Purcell wrote in his last year for 
the predatory Aphra Behn’s tragedy of 
Abdelazer, or The Moor’s Tragedy is happily more 
original than her plot. One tune, the Rondeau, 
you'll have heard, the other eight—probably 
not. This capital suite is for string orchestra 
(5s. ; ; parts, 8d. apiece). Gerald Cooper has 

edited Six Suites, originally for harpsichord 
(now for piano) with useful notes on the orna- 
ments, always catchy (3s.). We have had few 
such items recorded. The suites are mostly as 
charming as Bach’s, and you find such neat 
conceits as his using the same bass for the 
Sarabandes in different suites, with different 
tunes. 


The 19th century is represented by Franck’s 
first organ Chorale, in the admired Harvey 
Grace edition (Novello, 2s. 6d.). Schweitzer 
recorded this for Columbia. Then, of our own 
day, there is Bliss, too rarely heard from. He 
offers a sprightly song, Auvergnat, to Belloc’s 
fancy about the man who wooed the verger’s 
pre. yer in Claremont Town. Man or maid 

d sing this, and a good (not brilliant, but 
cieudh pianist would enjoy his part. 
Compass, E to G sharp. Moeran is little more 
oncoming with works than Bliss, and is 
always meaty. His Prelude for violoncello and 
piano (2s. 6d.) is an Adagio of ripe feeling, in 

particular sailing aloft very expressively. 
Finally, Dr. Heathcote Statham of Norwich 
writes an organ Rhapsody on a ground bass, 
which puts us in mind of Purcell again, for he 
loved this style. This ancient organist glows 
to see these oped full of strongly built, tuneful 
structure, peal and appeal. W.R.A, 
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RAVEL THE EXQUISITE 


“MOTHER GOOSE” 
By W. R. ANDERSON 


FOR my fourth work I take Ravel’s 
Mother Goose suite (Col. DX944-5: 
Columbia Broadcasting Symphony Orches- 
tra—Barlow). The miniature score appears 
to be o.p.. This is a revel in orchestration. 

First, a question : why is there no English 
book on Ravel? He is a classic, not a 
romantic, who seems to be the end of a 
line. Someone ought to try to limn this 
curious character fully for us. He lived 
an. almost monastically ascetic life, never 
marrying: a solitary figure. We shall not 
look upon his like again. He is rarely at all 
like Debussy. He had less richness of nature 
and possibility of depth in feeling. His 
aristocracy of taste, clarity, elegance and 
frugality all relate him to the daintier side 
of eighteenth century France : the Couperin, 
Daquin side. (He was fond of these 
clavecinists.) Strong in fancy rather than 
imagination, the human concerned him 
little. Perhaps the touch of the mystic was 
upon him; his impersonality contrasts 
strongly with Debussy’s sensuousness. He 
was not a great melodist: distinctly un- 
original, there. One of his friends said that 
his whole art consisted in “‘ the rejection of 
the useless.” This is a precise, sophisti- 
cated, symmetrical art, with wit (rather 
than humour), and delicious dexterity in the 
manipulation of colour and sonority and 
in the use of dance-forms. 

Mother Goose is the general title of books 
of children’s tales : in America, for instance, 
any nursery-rhyme collection is thus known. 
This suite is taken from the music for a 


‘ballet (1912: earlier, it was written for 


piano duet). Orchestration: full, with 
piccolo, cor anglais, double bassoon, only 
two horns, harp, and very full percussion, 
including, besides timpani, bass drum, 
triangle, cymbals, gong, bells, xylophone 
and celesta. 

Pavane of the Sleeping Beauty.—In most of 
the music, then, we shall find the orches- 
tration the most rewarding element. The 
‘“Pavane”’: stately dance, very popular 
in the 16 and 17 centuries, at state balls, 
masquerades, wedding and funeral cere- 
monies. - Name, from- Padua: another 
derivation, fiom pavo, peacock—alluding to 
the spreading out of the dancers’ rich, 


. flowing robes. When the Sleeping Beauty 


was entranced, the courtiers danced thus. 
The word “ exquisite ” seems apt: Ravel’s 
art is here miniatured deliciously, in a score 
of bars. Flute, with horn and fizz. violas, 
at start. This is four bars (counting four 
to the very slow bar). At } inch, another 
flute melody, with harp as a distinctive 
colour, and light wood-wind. Next four, 
clarinet tune, with cor anglais, alto oboe 
winding pensively below (4 in.), with very 
light strings.~ Repetition -of the earlier 
phrases, at four-fifths of an inch, now more 
richly presented. The end leaves the 
strings with just the harp marking the sad 
hours. A delightful chance to study 
delicate orchestration. 


Petit Powet (Hop o° My Thumb).—The 
poor little abandoned child had tried to 
find his way out of the forest, prudently 
scattering crumbs, to get back to his refuge. 
But the birds ate them. So he and his 
brothers were lost ... Muted strings 
wander forlornly, in unequal times (2, 3, 4, 
5, 3, 2 in the bar). Oboe and cor anglais 
are the other children, perhaps. Just before 
24 ins. there is a long ascent (strings). Cor 
anglais nearly ends the side with the early 
theme ; but just before we turn over the 
forest birds come in; a wonderful bit of 
writing, with violin harmonics (glassy 
notes) and slides: and the forest’s deep 
tones are in the bassoon and violas: so the 
wanderers are impressed by its heights and 
depths. Side 2: the rising phrase (cf. side 1 
ascent). Next, under }in. in, tune in piccolo 
and a violoncello. Finally, the disconsolate 
wandering strings, again, in varied bar- 
lengths (an inch in) leave ‘the children to 
their fate. 


Laideronnette, Empress of the Pagodas.— 
A quotation from The Green Serpent of Mme. 
d’Aulnoy heads this tale. Madame 
(c. 1650-1705) had an exciting life as con- 
spirator, escaper and secret service agent. 
She wrote (or rather, re-wrote) fairy tales 
in Perrault’s manner, besides memoirs of 
the courts of England and Spain that ‘also 
had some fairy-tale elements. The best 
translation of her stories was made by 
Thackeray’s daughter, Lady Ritchie. This 
incident illustrates Little Ugly’s bath-scene. 
The “ pagodas” are the little porcelain 
Chinese figures you may have seen, with 
loose heads that nod. These tiny figures, in 
our scene, also play on instruments appro- 
priate to their size—lutes and viols made of 
nutshells. 


The orchestration of this bit of Chinoi- 
serie would be difficult to detail: it is a 
march, beginning with a bustle of the tiny 
busybodies ; muted strings, tremolo, with 
fragments from horn and bassoon) produce 
the “local colour,” at just under 1} ins., 
the pentatonic piccolo tune (1st, 2nd, 3rd, 
5th and 6th notes of scale : note, in passing, 
that there is not just one such scale : there 
are many pentatonics). By 14 ins. we have 
had bursts of full music. Oboe and flute, 
then an amusing, dithering repetition as 
everybody panics, perhaps, at. the coming 
of the Empress (2 ins.): pentatonicity 


‘again. Clarinet ; then, at 2$ ins., flute in 


new music. After it, over a solemnity, the 
old piccolo theme is heard on the celesta ; 
and after this repetition of the opening 
ideas, four chords announce the end of 
ceremony. ‘This is perhaps the best bit of 


‘ mock-Chinese fun ever done. . 


Conversation between Beauty and the Beast.— 
Straparola, in the m‘d-sixteenth century, 
told this fable: Madame -Leprince de 
Beaumont, two centuries later, is quoted 
from here ; the story being that of the man 
who, having offended a monster, had to 
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send his daughter to serve the latter: her 
love melted’ him from a wicked enchant- 
ment, and he resumed his human shape: 
an ideal “lived happily ever after ”’ tale. 
Their conversation is about his form, and 
his kind heart, for which she is grateful. 
** Many men,” she says, “are worse 


‘monsters than you.” He begs her hand. 


She refuses sadly. Then there is a break 
in tone ; he is about to die; she relents, 
and says, “ You must be my husband: 
don’t die !’’ Love has won, and the beast 
is changed back to the prince. 


A waltz: Beauty, we take it. Clarinet 
theme ; accompaniment, flute, harp ; soon, 
strings: bass, violas, muted. The Beast, 
just before 1 inch, is wonderfully figured : 
double bassoon, with harmonic accom- 
paniment on wind, harp, with cymbals and 
bass drum. Just over 1} ins., Beauty’s 
distress, flute, oboe, with fluttering phrase 
of two notes below. The Beast pleads (up 
to mid-side). Beauty’s waltz theme again, 
with the Beast’s voice below. Working up 
again ; then, an inch from the end, silefice, 
harp-glide, and the transformed Beast 
whose theme now is heard aloft (violin), as 
human—sung, perhaps, by Beauty in 
triumph. A violoncello answers, and there 
is a marvellous bit of orchestration for coda. 


The Fairy Garden.—This is the final scene 
of the Sleeping Beauty story, with which 
the suite began. The Prince awakens her. 
Stately music for strings. ‘Touches of wood- 
wind are added as at 1} ins. we move to tbe 
middle section, which uses the opening 
bar’s rhythm; violin and celesta here, a 
more sweeping style of accompaniment 
being used (wood and harp). Just under an 
inch from the end the original phrasing is 
taken up, with varied melody, and the 
orchestration is gorgeously filled out. In 
te last quarter-inch we have gliding harp,- 
tem. strings, beils, in the panoply ol joy. 





THE NEW RECORD CATALOGUES 


We have purposely withheld any notice on 
the 1945 Record Catalogue until they should 
be in circulation. 

In spite of wartime difficulties in regard to 
printing and paper supplies they look. remark- 
ably well, and as far as the contents are con- 
cerned, some changes which strike one as 
progressive have been introduced. 


H.M.V. 352 pages.—All the customary 
features seem to be there. In addition, Swing 
records are given under their individual bands, 
instead of only under the Swing Section. 
Dance bands are also mentioned in the Alpha- 
betical section with a cross-reference to the 


Dance section. 


Columbia, 288 pages.—The principle depar- 
ture from the normal is to place the record 
numbers in the Alphabetical section on the left 
hand of the page. Not a vital matter, perhaps, 
but it makes for standardisation, which is an 
undoubted advantage. Automatic couplings 
and Album references are now given both 
under the artist and the work. 

Parlophone, 156 pages, and Regal Zonophone, 
56 pages, are fully up to the usual standard. 
The prices of the catalogues are: H.M.V. and 
Columbia, 6d. each; Parlo and Regal, 3d. 
each, all extremely good value, and it only 
remains for us. to say that as -supplies.are 
limited we hope that those who are successful 
in obtaining copies will share them with those 
who are not. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Beecham): Symphony No. 6 in C 


_major (Schubert). H.M.V. DB6 200-2, 
DBS6203 (12 ins., 34s. 74d.). Auto, 
DBS8977, DB8978-80. 

This is indeed a pretty dish—a Schubert 
not previously available, performed with 
gracious distinction by Sir Thomas’s men, 
who will be showing the beneficent results 
of his return more and more surely, if his 
influence can be maintained and not dis- 
persed and weakened. 

No. 6 was written, like No. 5, for the 
amateur orchestral club that gathered 
around Schubert, having developed from a 
nucleus of a few strings. Its date is 1817- 
1818 ; public performance seems to have 
been first given to commemorate his death, 
ten years later. (Crystal Palace, first in 
1868.) He had not long left off teaching 
in his father’s school, when, though living 
on next to nothing, he seems to have got a 
good deal of stimulus from his group of 
friends who performed his works. In this 
period, when he was just about coming of 
age, he wrote also the quartets misleadingly 
numbered Op. 125. This symphony, of 
which I know of no score, is for pairs of 
instruments, without trombones: plus usual 
strings. It is a charming affair, with an 
operatic flair about some of its strokes, 
especially in the first movement, and a 
remembrance of Beethoven’s “ wildness ” 
in the opening bars: Beethoven began his 
No. 1 in C with a cadence in F, then one in 
G. So does Schubert, here. But Schubert 
is getting beyond mere classical imitations, 
though naturally there is some Haydn 
influence: for was not Joseph the freest of 
all, in his day ? 

The slow introduction is Haydnish. 
(Allegro comes at mid-side.) If you want 
to relish a bit that is Haydn-yet-Schubert, 
listen to the melodic curve at an inch in, 
side 1, and for a drive and swing that are 
promise of even better spunk, just over two 
inches—leading to the new idea, which isa 
bit of the Rosamunde order (2} ins.). The 
succeeding minor bit is very characteristic 
of Schubert’s key-swirling. Some pretty 
decoration follows. Side two brings pellucid 

ent: a trifle only: imitations, in 
all sorts of combinations, and then a strain 
of the operatic style (just over half an inch 
in). Perhaps we could do with a change 
from that one theme which dominates from 
about one inch ; but there is often a little 
key variety, to help. We get, then, little 
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development—an inch only. His coda (last 
half inch) threatens a storm (one recalls 
moments of the Unfinished—yet to come). 
Throughout, the wood wind is especially 
cordial and sunny. 

Slow Movement.—Slightly sentimental, 
with its droop in bar. 2 of seventh to fourth, 
followed in bar 4 by sixth to second. Rather 
jog-trotty, too : simple-hearted music, which 
Beecham keeps pretty briskly on the move, 
with plenty of accents, to ward off weakness. 
A slight rise of emotion, just past 2 ins., 
tautens the spirit, though I feel that the 
continuous jig-jog is not altogether happy. 
Side 4 brings the first theme, with some 
freshness of treatment in the orchestration : 
always a refreshment, in Schubert. He 
ends rather suddenly, as if the tap were due 
to be turned off (middle of side 4). A dis- 
tinctly domestic sort of music, reminding 
one of a friendly circle, not too exigent, 
cheerful in bustle and local gossip, in story 
and song—nothing very serious; “ Let’s 
enjoy ourselves, lads ; eh, I do enjoy these 
practices ”’. 

Scherzo.—First-rate ; nearly excellent. 
Beethoven’s idea, beyond a doubt, but there 
are touches of true Schubert, as the transi- 
tion about half an inch from the end of side 
4. The “ great ’? C major of a decade later 
is Clearly foreshadowed. (This one is some- 
times called the “ little*® C major.) Trio 
(side 5) has two good ideas, one the ever- 
running short notes, and the other, the dry 
little bit (at start) with the punctuating 
chords: a touch of the peasant-dance or 
stamping style, perhaps. ‘First part then 
repeated. 

Finale.—Begins just under an inch from 
the end of side 5. This keeps the ball in the 
air with all the old Schubertian ease, albeit 
we have perhaps quite enough of his 
strolling tafatefe ta rhythm, which is woven 
into a good variety of shapes ; on side 6, 
for example, it works in prettily with the 
new bold attack, and then is developed into 


- a closer web, just over three-quarters of an 


inch in, against the march. He makes good 
use, here, of the trumpets, which have not 
had very much show before. One pictures 
the brass players in that home-band plead- 
ing for “‘a bit of fat, Franz, before we 
finish.”” Though this movement is a bit 
long, discursive in true Schubert fashion, it 
is uncommonly pleasant to trace again his 
habit of mind and spirit on the stretch of 
this siae, before he returns to the main idea 
not far from the end of it, and to join once 
more, on side 7 (the last one) the jaunty 
procession, with its spirit of “‘ Clear the way 
for the boys !”"—a re-creation of the whole- 
some, hearty spirit of the Schubert-lovers, 
of whom we take a cheery leave, as they 
saw and blow away in that gaudy coda, 
with just a glint of “‘ every man for himself, 
lads,” with, in this spirited and grandly 
in-the-spirit recording, the addition of a 

’s easy hand on the reins. I think 
Sir. Thomas twinkled over this, and all his 
band. 
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London Symphony Orchestra (Maurice 
Miles) : Overture and Pastoral Sym- 
phony. “The Messiah” (Handel). 
Columbia DX1182 (12 in., 6s. 74$d.). 

A rich, solid recording of this example of 
the baroque Handel. The overture does not 
promise much, being simply a typical Lulli- 
style ‘‘ French ” overture, comprising slow 
curtain-raiser and fugue ; natural choice for 
one so thoroughly trained in the Italian 
school as Handel was. The first part cer- 
tainly strikes a good solemn note in that 
fluent, majestic melody. The original 
writing showed shorter notes, by the way, 
than are now played as the second, fourth, 
and so on. We do not hear the original 
scoring, which was for strings, doubled by 
oboes and bassoons, of which Handel used a 
goodly store. Orchestration was then light. 
The fughetta (not a full-scale fugue with a 
great many devices) uses, between ‘the 
entries of the subject, episodes based on bar 
4 of the theme (the running quavers), with, 
after episode 1, a momentary use of bar | 
(at 19-22). The hammering quavers work 
up well, and the rising passage near the end, 
after the bass pedal (which is at # in. from 
the end) makes a good climactic point—at 
4 in. from the finish, where he touches the 
only held high C. 

The pastoral ‘‘ symphony ” (the latter 
word is used in its earlier 18th century use) 
is after the style of the Italian piffero or bag- 
pipe, with which Handel’s Italian years had 
made him familiar. The style was common 
in its day—in Scarlatti, etc. (you will 
remember the recorded Corelli’s Christmas 
Concerto). Handel at first meant to have a 
shorter piece here, but added the middle bit 
on second thoughts. I prefer a still thinner 
scoring, to suggest the distant angelic choir, 
but this recording is smooth and pleasant. 
Dates of Messiah : August 22nd, 1741, begun; 
ended twenty-four days later, on September 
24. First performance, Dublin, April 13, 
1742 ; soloists, women, Cibber, Avoglio ; 
men, local cathedral choir members. 


W.R.A. 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent): Caprice Es l, Op. 
34- (Rimsky-Korsakov). Columbia 


DX1180-1 (12 ins., 13s. gd.). 

The flash and fire of this pseudo-Iberian 
Slavic fantasy is so much a part of our 
‘“‘ standard repertory ” that it is somewhat 
of a shock to find how badly it has been 
neglected in our catalogues, choice lying 
only between the extremely outdated 
recordings of Sir Hamilton Harty-Hallé 
Orch. (Cg716-7) and Coates-L.S.O. 
(H.M.V. D1861-2). The only two new 
recordings of this which I know are of 
American issue : Barbirolli-N.Y. Phil. Sym. 
Orch. (C. Alb. X185) and Fiedler-Boston 
“Pops” (V11827-8). Of these, the 
Barbirolli performance catches best the 
Latin flair of the music, but the recording 
is shockingly poor. The Fiedler set sustains 
the usual standard expected from this 
conductor and orchestra, the recording 
having a rather over-blown quality to it. 

Welcome, indeed, therefore, is this new 
issue, despite its occasional failings. It is a 
sound and thoroughly musical performance, 
its lapses being purely of an atmospheric 
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A MONTH OR TWO ago I drew 
attention in The Gramophone to six 
major works by British composers, 
obtamable on records thanks to the 
British Council and ‘“‘ His Master’s 
Voice.’ I have since been hearing a 
lot about another English composer, 
younger than those previously 
referred to—Michael Tippett. 

There is no doubt about it, Tippett 
has very decidedly made his mark 
in the last few years, not only as 
Musical Director of Morley College, 
but. also—and more so—with his 
compositions ; and the recent broad- 
cast of his oratorio ‘‘ A Child of 
Our Time’ has brought much 


RIM 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 


‘ 42-43 CRANBOURN STREET - 


interesting discussion to this little 
shop of Rimingtons. 

I like to think that, within the 
limits of time so necessarily im- 
posed nowadays, we have such dis- 
cussions here ; and the pleasure is 
increased in the case of Tippett by 
reason of the fact that as long ago 
as August 1941 Rimingtons exclu- 
sively issued the first records of a 
Tippett work. 

It was his “ Fantasy Sonata for 
Piano,” played by Phyllis Sellick 
with complete appreciation of its 
wit, its pianistic quality, and its 
artistic integrity. The Sonata is 
an intriguing thing: light-hearted, 


= 
t 


individual, and delightfully finished 
in detail. Incidentally, Miss Sellick 
has made it a regular item in her 
truly eclectic repertoire. 

The current interest in Tippett has 
stirred me to see if some more of 
the Sonata records could be obtained 
within our quota, and Decca have 
gratified me (the recording has 
already done that, as far as quality 
is concerned) by pressing us a few— 
I repeat a few with emphasis. The 
set comprises two double-sided 12” 
records and one single side. The 
price is {1 4s. rod., and [I shall 
congratulate those who are in time 
to buv a set. FRED SMITH 


in’ G FO W'S 


LONDON - 


W.C.2 GERRARD 117+ 
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MARCH RECORDS 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Maurice Miles 
Overture; Pastoral Symphony. 
“The Messiah.”” Handel - - = oe oe 


RAWICZ AND LANDAUER 
Cornish Rhapsody. Hubert Bath DB 2164 
(featured in the film “Love Story"’) - 


PAULA GREEN 


and her Orchestra 
Directed by Peter Akister ° 


Little Star (Estrellita) - - - - = 
Some other Time - - -- - - -fF® 90% 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Hawaiian War Chant (Ta-Hu-Wa-Hu-Wai) ; 
My little grass shack in Kealakekua FB 3090 


CARROLL GIBBONS 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
ll remember April - - - - - 
While we’re Young - - - hr — 


Some other Time - - - 


Blue Note Paper - - - hee 3095 











HARRY DAVIDSON 
and his Orchestra 
Old Time Dance Series : 
No. 7— Valse Cotillon 
Part |. ‘*Fairy Dream’’ - 
Part 2. ‘* The Costume Ball ye } a 


TURNER LAYTON 


-Hello Mom; I'll be thinking of you Lee 3091 


Easter Sunday - - - 


Jimgny Leach and his 
NEW ORGANOLIANS 
Honeysuckle Rose; Ciribiribin - FB 3093 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 
Together; Don’t you know | Care FB 3097 


ll be thinking of you Easter Sunday; 
There goes that song Again _ - - FB 3098 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S STRINGS FOR DANCING 
Emperor Waltz; Voices of Spring FB 3096 
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nature, noticeable only in the livelier 
moments of the music. Such a moment is 
the opening Alborada, too -zliberate, 
demanding a little more Latin impetuosity 
and dash. One misses here the sharp 
shadows and violent contrasts of colour 
under a brilliant sun. The Variations pro- 
ceed at a commendable pace, properly 
relaxed and well balanced in the choirs. 
Again, the returning Alborada strikes an 
insufficiently gay note—too massive and 
not enough the lilting morning serenade. 
The Scene and Gypsy Song are withal excel- 
lent ; however, Sargent’s check-rein upon 
the tempo at the beginning of the Gypsy Song 
would have been bettered by being elaxed 
later with an acceleration to meet the fury 
of the Fandango, which, alas, is too deliberate 
and considered—one feels that these dancers 
were stamping not on the cobbles of their 
Asturian plazas, but rather on a hot and 
sticky asphalt paving. The final fury which 
winds up the Capriccio in a blaze of glory is 
unfortunately not here in sufficient degree. 

On the recording quality, there can be 
nothing but unqualified praise. One feels 
impelled, however, to make especial men- 
tion of the extraordinary lifelike tone of 
the snare, bass and kettledrums in the Scena. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Watson Forbes (viola); Etiennette de 
Chaulieu (piano). Three Negro 
Spiri — (arr. William Alwyn). 
ge , I'll hear the trumpet sound ; 
No. . Didn't my Lord deliver Daniel ? 
No. 3, I’m travelling to the grave. 
Decca M577 (10 ins., 5s. 44d.) 

This material seemed, on the face of it, 


a curious choice for an artist of the calibre : 


of Watson Forbes, but I felt there was a 
good reason for his choosing it. 
reason lies in the very musicianly and 
effective arrangements by William Alwyn 
which almost make original instrumental 
stuff of the songs. The balance is so good 
that, for once, one almost has to complain 
of too much piano! I think that this 
imaginative performance will give much 
pleasure. The name of the accompanist is 
new to me. She is excellent. 


Max Rostal (violin) Franz Osborn 
(piano) Sonatine for Violin and 
Piano (Robin Orr). Decca K1i112 
(12 in., 6s. 74d.) 

The Committee for the Promotion of 
New Music, who sponsor this, the third of 
their recordings to be issued, deserves every 
encouragement; for it is enormously im- 
portant to offer a platform to new com- 
posers, and even to well known ones. The 
works chosen for performance at their 
meetings are criticised afterwards by any 
members of the audience who care to 
speak, and the proceedings take place under 
successive chairmen. 

The value of the discussion naturally 
varies; and no doubt the only occasion I 
have been able to be present was one of the 
occasions when few constructive minds 
were in the audience. An academic discourse 
by the head of one of our musical institu- 
tions was followed—so far as ofie could 
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hear—by a few pungent criticisms of the 
first speaker and some stale stuff about that 
over-publicised creature, the man in the 
street. 

There were some, not many, intelligent 
comments made on the works played. 
But, on the other hand, I am told that the 
previous meeting contained a thoroughly 
live discussion. 

I thought readers might care to have 
this account of the Committee’s activities 
before I dealt with their newest recording. 

Robin Orr is, I believe, a young Cam- 
bridge composer. He is quite obviously at 
the stage of writing when he allows rhythmic 
patterns to dominate him and is fascinated 
by the manipulation of them. -On the 
evidence of the brittle first movement of 
this sonata you might write off the com- 
poser as one of the merely cerebral kind, 
using notes as puppets. There is, however, 
a novel turn to the final bars of this move- 
ment which puts one on the alert. Then 
follows a really expressive slow movement 
in which the deliberate petering-out of 

some of the phrases conveys a moving 
feeling of frustration. In the final movement 
the composer again overdoes, to my mind, 
a certain rhythmic pattern; though, as 
the end shows, with more relevance than 
before. 

Mr. Orr decidedly views the piano as a 
percussion instrument, and indeed why not ? 
His violin writing, on the other hand, is of 
a lyrical character. The sonatine shows an 
exploring mind which refuses to repeat the 
past and is searching for its own individual 
ways of expression. That is worthy of all 
praise. 

Whether this “-work in progress’’ was 
worthy of the semi-permanence of record- 
ing is another matter: and one over which 
one reasonably could differ from the Com- 
mittee’s decision. It happened that I heard 
an unpublished sonatina for the same 
instruments by a mature .but young 
English composer immediately after going 
through Mr. Orr’s work. There was no 
doubt as to which work, had the two been 
in competition, should have been recorded. 
That however is no complete answer. If 
the Committee feel that the two outer 
movements of Mr. Orr’s sonatine are of the 
same value as the middle movement then 
they are right to recommend his composi- 
tion. I personally, cannot feel that: and 
though the whole thing interested me I 
should like to think the composer will agree 
that he will be able to do a great deal better 
than this. 

He has been splendidly served by. Max 
Rostal and Franz Osborn. The perform- 
ance could ‘not, surely, be better. The 
recording, also, in point of balance and tone 
is admirable. 


Myra Hess (piano): Five Bagatelles 
ae cn H.M.V. C3423 (12 ins., 
74d.) 


It et to be one of my favourite parlour 
tricks to ask friends to name a few notes at 
random and then to improvise upon these 
notes some small pieces. This is, in fact, 
what Howerd Ferguson has done. For each 
of his five little pieces Arnold Van .Wyck 


provided five notes. Using these™ notes as 
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his jumping-off points. Mr. Ferguson com- 
posed his Bagatelles. I understand he wants 
the five pieces to be considered not as 


linrelated to one another but as a whole, 


a point which is made clear by the use in 
the final Bagatelle of the theme of the third. 
The pieces are well varied. The first is 
challenging and dark in colour, the second 
lyrical, and the third is a little scherzo. The 
fourth (rather Franckian) is the most 
deeply felt and passionate of all, and the 
last, as I have said, quotes again No. 3 and 
nicely rounds off the work. 

It is good to have a composer writing 
pianistically for the piano and producing 
some more literature to bloom in what, in 
these days, is a barren field. We could do 
with lots more and, in particular, with 
another piano sonata from Mr. Ferguson. 

The recording is excellent in all the 
quieter moments but, whether because the 
pianist is over-pedalling (for recording 
purposes), the louder passages sound a 
little blurred. Otherwise Myra _ Hess’ 
performance is admirable. The Bagatelles, 
dedicated to her, are shortly to be published 
by Messrs Boosey & Hawkes A.R. 


SONGS 


Gladys Ripley (contralto) : London Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Miles) : He shall 
feed His flock and He was despised 
from “* The Messiah” (Handel). 
H.M.V. C3424 (12 in., 6s. 73d.) 

Lovely singing and equally lovely string 
tone, an excellent balance and fine record- 
ing. The quiet poignancy of “ He was 
despised ”’ is one of the most beautiful things 
I have heard for a long time. It shows that 
the right atmosphere can be created by a 
directing hand and the co-operation of all 
concerned. The only, and slight, criticism 
I have to make of “He shall feed His 
flock ’’ is that Miss Ripley might have put 
a shade more tenderness into the exquisite 
aria. 

This is the first time I have seen the name 
of Maurice Miles as a conductor on a 
record label but I hope it will not be the last. 
The care with which both he and Walter 
Susskind treat their accompaniments has 
produced notable results. 

Will not Miss Ripley now give us some 
of the magnificent Handel arias from 
oratorios that are rarely, if ever, performed? 
There is a wealth of such music which 
would come as a revelation to those who 
think of “ Messiah” as a representative 
work which it is not. 


Joan Hammond (soprano): London 
Symphony Orchestra (Susskind) : 
Oh! I entreat thee Fire (Act 1). 
Thou who with ice art girdled 
(Act 3) from “ Turnadot” (Elkin- 
Puccini). H.M.V. Bg407 (10 ins., 
5s. 44d.) 

Joan Hammond is an _ unpredictable 
artist. It is difficult to believe that the 
recent fine performancé of the two. arias 
from Trovatore came from the singer 
of the Turandot arias now under review. 

Liu is supposed to be a child but there is 

little child-like poignancy in the heavily 


underlined emotion of ‘“‘Oh! I entreat 
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thee.” Wavering tone and over-stressed 
explosive words destroy the, beauty of the 
vocal line : and the last phrase, begun well, 
is ruined by a bad approach to the final 
note and an ugly crescendo. The third act 
aria is altogether better, even though this 
is far from the Liu of one’s dreams. It seems 
to me that Miss Hammond sometimes 
copies the typical faults, and not the virtues, 
of the Italian operatic soprano. Since she 
has one of the best voices among our native 
singers of opera I do not feel very happy 
about an English season of opera at Covent 
Garden: nor were recent performances of 
Puccini at the Prince’s Theatre very 
reassuring. It looks as if singers will have to 
do some intensive study, and become less 
complacent. Otherwise the “ grand” 
will have to be put back into opera, on 
the international scale. 


The orchestral accompanying is excellent 
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and one hears more of the detail than in 
previous recordings. 


Robert Wilson (tenor): with orchestra. 
~ Westering Home from “ Songs of the 
Isles”? (H. S. Roberton.) Nocturne 
(Curran). H.M.V. BD1098 (10 ins., 

4s. 2d.) 

There is pretty well everything here in 
the way of “‘ Scottish ” atmosphere that an 
Englishman could require. Whether they 
like this sort of thing in Sir Hugh Roberton’s 
native city I do not know. There are bag- 
pipes, drums, harps, and so on ; and sailing 
blithely through the well-played accom- 
paniment is the fine voice of Robert Wilson. 
He, at any rate, is the genuine article. 
Once more I must commend his diction. 
** Nocturne ” (with much cinema organ in 
the background) is a sentimental ballad of 
the usual kind and it also is very well sung. 
The recording is excellent. A.R. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


Dance 


Felix Mendelssohn scores very nearly full 
marks for his grand arrangement of Ray 
Noble’s Hawaiian War Chant, and the only 
criticism I can level at it is the length of the 
vocal by Kealoha Life ; it does tend to become 
a little monotonous. Both the recording and 
the band work are really first-rate. The coupling 
is My Little Grass Shack in Kealakekua, which is 
much less inspiring, being just one of the many 
well-known pseudo Hawaiian dance numbers 
(Columbia FBg3090). Although Joe Loss and 

s Orchestra have again recorded at 
Green’s Playhouse, Glasgow, I did not find this 
month’s contribution nearly so good as some 
of their previous work from this stage. Together 
turns up again with a vocal from Harry Kay, 
and is linked with the dance version of My 
Beautiful Sarie Marais, which is an adaptation of 
a well-known South African song (H.M.V. 
BD5874). From ‘the film, “ Stars on Ice,” 
Glen Miller and His Orchestra present Juke 
Box Saturday Night, in which the band imitates 
recordings of The Ink Spots and Harry James, 
both of -which are exceptionally like the 
originals. On the other side of this disc is 
Sleepy Town Train, which might well have been 
re-christened ‘“‘ Dreary Town Train”—it is 
certainly not up to this band’s very high 
standard (H.M.V. BD5876). The best version 
to date of Dance with a Dolly comes from Russ 
Morgan and His Orchestra, whose name 
has not appeared in the lists for some long time. 
The whole effect of this version is brisk and 
bright, and full marks go to the vocalist, 
Al Jennings, despite his somewhat nasal 
tone. The backing, There Goes that Song Again, 
is from the film “ Caroline Blues,” and unfor- 
tunately this side does not live up to its mate 
(Brunswick 03551). Ambrose and His 
Orchestra offer The Trolley Song and Some 
Other Time. In both of these Anne Shelton 
takes the chorus, and for once she has made a 
disc which I did not enjoy, although the band 
part of the former is quite good (Decca P8408). 

Most interesting of the current Geraldo discs 
is that which features My Guy’s Come Back, 
the theme tune of the “ Up'own Hall,” which 
is produced weekly by the Swing Sextette of 
the American Band of the A.E.F. This version 
follows very closely on the lines of the original 
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and is most enjoyable. Linked with this is a 
straight forward foxtrot Do You Ever Dream of 
Tomorrow ? which features a good vocal from 
Len Camber (Parlophone F2060). From the 
same band we have There Goes that Song Again, 
already mentioned above, and here the singer 
is Johnny Green. Archie Lewis takes over 
in All My Tomorrows Lead Me to You on the 
other side (Parlophone F2059). 

Carroll Gibbons features a new Blues, Blue 
Note paper, which has an interesting melody and 
is arranged with a strong trumpet lead. Backing 
this up we have Some Other Time which is well 
arranged and in which Gwen Jones takes a 
grand chorus (Columbia FB3095). The second 
disc from this band covers I’ll Remember April and 
a waltz setting of While Were Young, neither 
being particularly noteworthy (Columbia 
FB3094). 





Jack Payne’s first recording for nearly five 
years is one of the best dance records issued this 
month. The singing of the Crackerjacks com- 
bine to make Pretty Kitty Blue Eyes something 
special in the way of a quick waltz. The 
coupling Jill Our Prayers are Answered features 
the singing of Jame Lee, a vocalist whom we 
hope to hear with this band many times in 
the coming months. H.M.V. BD5877. 
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The Skyrockets were still below standard 
in their recordings of I’m Making Believe and 
What a Difference a Day Made on Parlophone 
F2061. Far and away the best dance version 
of Togetier is the strict tempo disc from Victor 
Silvester’s Ballroom Orchestra, and his 
setting of this revival will certainly raise 
nostalgic memories for a good many people. 

The slow foxtrot arrangement of Don’t You 
Know I Care ? c mpl tes C »tumbia FB3097, J’! 
Be Thinking of -You, quickstep, is coupled with 
There Goes that Song Again, slow foxtrot in the 
second contribution from this band on Columbia 


30098. 

Harry Davidson and his Orchestra 
feature an extraordinarily good selection of old 
tunes in their Valse Cotillon which is issued under 
their Old Time Dance Series on Columbia 
DX1183. Josephine Bradley’s Ballroom 
Orchestra gives us a strict tempo version of 
The Sweetheart Waltz linked with a brisk quick- 
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step, Jen Davs With Baby (Decca F8499)- 
The only absentee is the Lou Preager recording 
of Who Said Dreams .Don’t. Come True ? and My 
Dreams are Getting Better all the Time (Regal 
MR375!). 


Vocal 


Although Turner Layton chants rather than 
sings the words of Hallo Mom, the effect is fairly 
pleasing. This little ditty is the GI’s end of a 
long-distance telephone conversation with his 
mother, and demands a conversational style 
which Turner achieves reasonably well. The 
other side of this disc carries I’ll be Thinking of 
You Easter Sunday, which to my mind was not a 
very impressive number (Columbia FB3091). 
Together has really been revived whole-heartedly, 
and we find Dick Haymes and Helen Forrest 
making a really good version of this number, 
which is unfortunately marred by the high 
level of scratch. Backing this up, the same pair 
offer It had to be You, and very similar remarks 
can be applied to this (Brunswick 03552). 
Bing Crosby fans will get something of a 
shock when they hear his version of Let Me Love 
You Tonight. Not only is it sung in Spanish, 
but in a style which is barely recognisable as 
Bing at all ; in fact, I had to look twice at the 
label. Too-re-loo-ra-loo-ral, from ‘“‘ Going My 
Way,”’ is on the other side, and although this is 
undoubtedly Bing singing, it is far from being 
one of his best efforts (Brunswick 03554). 
Hutch presents You're So Sweet to Remember, 
which was featured in the film “ Winged 
Victory ” and couples with it a new number, 
While We’re Young, neither effort being at all 
worthy of him (H.M.V. BDr100). I found 
The Merry Macs versions of Pretty Kitty Blue 
Eyes and Up, Up, Up rather disappointing. 
Both seem to lack the precision and punch 
usually associated with their singing, the 
second side being the better of the two in this 
respect (Brunswick 03553). 

Paula Green and her Orchestra offer a 
very pleasant version of Some Other Time, well- 
known as coming from the film “ Step Lively.” 
With this is coupled the somewhat over- 
recorded Little Star although in all fairness it 
must be agree that her rendering of this number 
is exceptionally good (Columbia FB3092). 
From Richard Tauber we have his setting of 
the now famous A Kiss in the Night, sung as 
only he knows how. Backing this up is Beautiful 
Love at present enjoying a well-deserved spell 
of popularity (Parlophone RO20537). 


Light Music 


Easily the most interesting record of this 
section is the duet arrangement from Rawicz 
and Landauer of Cornish Rhapsody which 
occupies both sides of Columbia DB2164. Both 
arrangement and execution are first class. I 
wish it was possibl€ to make similar remarks 
about Honeysuckle Rose and Ciribiribin from 
Jimmy Leach’s New Organolians, but 
unfortunately their playing is well under par 
(Columbia FB3093). Disappointing also was 
Billy Thorburn’s the Organ, The Dance 
Band and Me playing My Dreams Are Getting 
Better all the Time anu Let the Rest of the World 
Go By as I thought their style could only be 
labelled ‘‘ highly monotonous” (Parlophone 
F2062). 

Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye feature 
several good numbers on Tin Pan Alley Medley 
No. 66, including the well-balanced arrange- 
ment of The Trolley Song which took my fancy 
(Parlophone F2063). 


Humorous 

Although George Formby has recorded 
Mr. Wu’s in the Air Force and Blackpool Prom. 
on Regal MR3750, this unfortunately failed to 
arrive ir time for review. 
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Dee year the well-known American fort- 
nightly jazz and dance music magazine, 
Down Beat, conducts:a poll to find out which are 
America’s favourite swing and dance bands, 
soloists and vocalists. The poll has become 
quite .an institution and tens of thousands of 
votes come in not only from all parts of the 
States, but also all parts of the world. 

I have just received a copy of the paper with 
the results of the 1944 poll. Here they are, and 
they certainly make interesting reading. 


| Swing Bands 


1st—Duke (who regains the 
position he won in 1942, but lost in 1943 to 
Benny Goodman) ; 2nd—Woeody Herman ; 
alten James; 4th—Count Basie ; 

ommy Dorsey came 7th ; Gene Krupa, 8th ; 
Glenn Miller, 11th ; Jimmie Lunceford, 13th ; 
Jimmy Dorsey, 14th ; Artie Shaw could do no 
better than come 16th. 


Sweet Bands 

Charlie Spivak (trumpet), enjoying his 
first win, beat his late boss, Tommy Dorsey 
(1943 winner), into second place. 

— te (winner in 1940 and 1941) 
came third ; rry James, 4th ; Ellington, 
5th. Artie Shaw was roth. 

Small Bands 
ist—King Cole Trio ; 2nd—Louis Jordan 
both coloured combinations) ; 3rd—Benny 
(who lately replaced his big band 
by a quintette); 4th—John Kirby ; 5th— 
Art Tatum. 
King of Corn 
1st—Spike Jones’s City Slickers (a com- 
pliment, because they profess to play comedy) : 
2nd—Guy Lombardo (not such a compliment 
because the band is—presumably—only unin- 
tentionally corny) ; 3rd—Harry James (pre- 
sumably on account of such effusions as The 
Flight of the Bumble Bee, though that Harry 
James is also thought well of by swing fans is 
proved by his 4th place in the Swing Band 
Class and 2nd among favourite soloist.) 


Favourite Soloists Among Band Leaders 
1ist—Benny Goodman; 2nd—Harry 
James ; 3rd—-Gene Krupa ; 4th—Coleman 
Hawkins ; 5th—Artie Shaw; 6th—Lionel 
Hampton; 7th—Tommy Dorsey; 8th— 
Charlie Spivak; 9th—Duke Ellington’s ex-alto, 
Johnny Hodges; 1oth—Charlie Barnet 
(saxophones) ; 11th—Art Tarum; 12th— 
Ww Herman (clarinet); 13th—Sonny 
Dunham ; 14th—Louis Armstrong (that’s 
what comes of going “ commercial ”’ !) 
Male Singers 


Bing Crosby makes a come back by handsomely 
heating Frank Sinatra (last year’s winner) into second 


place. P 
Dick Haymes came 3rd; Pe Como, 4th; Andy 


Russell, 5th ; Joe Turner, 6th ; Johnny Mercer, 7th ;: 


Ray Eberle, 8th. 


Girl Singers 


Ist—Dinah Shore; 2nd—Helen Forrest; 3rd— 
Jo Stafford; 4th—Billie Holiday; 5th—Mildred 
Bailey ; 6th—Lena Horne ; 7th—Ginny Simms ; 8th— 
Ella e Morse; 9th—Martha Tilton (ex-Benny 
Goodman chirpette); 10th—Peggy Lee; 1lth—Ella 
ceeeeceis ; 12th—Joan Edwards; 13th—Connie 


Band Vocalists (Male) 

lst—Bob Eberly of Jimmy Dorsey’s Band. Then» 
except for Count Basie’s Jimmy Rushing, in 3rd place, 
follow a sequence of names most of us have never heard of 
Band Vocalists (Girl) 

lst—Anita Day ; 2nd—Kitty Kallen ; 3rd—Caroline 
Grey ; and then another sequence of unfamiliar names. 

. ° ° 
Favourite Instrumentalists. 

Only musicians who were NOT band leaders at the time 
of the poli were eligible for these classes. 
Alito Saxophone 


‘ Johnny Hodges, Toot’s Mondello, Willie Smith 
Luneeford’s Orch.). Then came Johnny Bothwell, 
dhany White, Don Stovall, Les Robinson, Hymie 
Schertzer, Earl Warren, in that order. 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


BRUNSWICK 


Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy (Am. N.) 

***Big Time Crip (Williams, Wells) (V by 
Ensemble) (Am. Decca 69519) 

*** 47th Street Five (Sykes) (V by June Rich- 
mond) ( Decca 69520) 
(Brunswick 03293—5s. 44d.) 

Kirk directing Buddy Miller, John Harrington 
(altos) Dick Wilson, Ed. Inge (tens) ; Harry Lawson, 
Harold Baker, Clarence Trice (#pts) ; Theo Donnelly, 
Henry Wells (tmbs) ; Mary Lou Williams (?) ; Floyd 
Smith (g); Booker Collins (6); Ben Thigpen (ds). 
July 17, 1941. 

Who Big Time Crip was, or maybe I should 
say is, I don’t pretend to know ; but if you can 
find any clue in such lines in the lyric as: 

Big Time Crip is one of Harlem’s greatest 
ncers ; 
Big Time Crip is one of Harlem’s fine 
romancers. 
Big Time Crip has always been a lover : 
When he’s died the women never quite 
recoveT. 


—it is yours for the taking. 

For the most part the arrangement adheres 
to the 12-bar blues form in which the song (vide 
the two vocal choruses) was written, and the 
record is conspicuous for the well executed reed 
unisons in the first chorus, the clarinet comments 
on the brass statements in the second chorus, 
the trumpet and tenor solos, and perhaps above 
all the easy, unpretentious way in which the 
band rides through the side. 

But I liked even better 47th Street Five. 

This is another blues, but notwithstanding 
the not-above-suspicion cross-talk between 
June Richmond and an unidentified male voice, 
with a considerably more authentic atmosphere. 

A typical instance of its sequence of verses is 
this first one : 


Don’t talk me to death, 

Cause I ain’t ready to die. 
(Repeat) 

If F talk too much 

I know you are bound to lie. 


This naive philosophy, which has been 
characteristic of the blues ever since its earliest 
days, is put over admirably by June Richmond. 


aS 


She may not be a second Bessie Smith, but she 
is a blues singer in the true sense of the term, 
and not so far from being as good as they come 
these days. 

In addition to the tenor solo and ensembles 
which constitute two of the choruses which 
alternate with the five vocal verses, there are 
two solos choruses by the band’s grand girl 
pianist-arranger, Mary Lou Williams, and Miss 
Williams is heard at her best none the less 
because she plays almost throughout the side 
in the boogie woogie style, at which there are 
among her sex few (if any) better. 


Louis Jordan and his Tympany Five (Am. 
N.) 
**7; You is, Or Is You Ain’t (Ma Baby) ? 
(Billy Austin, Louis Jordan) (V by 
Louis Jordan) (Am. Decca L3205) 
(October 4, 1943). 
+#*** Ration Blues (Jordan, Casey, Clark (V by 
Louis Jordan) (Am. Decca L3204) 
(October 4, 1943) 
(Brunswick 03545—5s. 44d.) 


Apologies about this one—firstly because it 
was released last December and should have 
been reviewed earlier; secondly for not being 
able to give you the personnel. 

But I can tell you that Louis Jordan is an 
alto-saxist and vocalist, and this small group he 
directs has for long been a favourite among the 
more enlightened American jazz fans. 

Nor that you’ll find much reason for that in 
the English-as-she-is-not-spoke opus. About the 
most that can be said for this side is that on it 
you can hear the composer of the song singing 
it. Otherwise the record is no better than 4 jazz 
group falling between the two stools of swing 
and commerciality could be expected to be. 

Ration Blues is a rather different proposition. 

It’s lyric runs: 

Baby, baby, baby! What's wrong with 
Uncle Sam ? 


He’s cut out on my sugar: now he’s messin’ 
with my ham. 
Pve got the ration blues— 
Blue as I can be. 
Poor me! Ive got those ration blues. 
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Tenor Saxophone 

Lester Young, Tex Beneke, Ben Webster, Charlie 
Venturo, Vido Musso, Corky Corcoran, Don Lodice. 
Clarinet 

Pee-Wee Russell, Buddy de Franco Irving 
Fazola, Johnny Mince, Heinie Beau, Boots Musilli, Buster 
Bailey, Hank D’Ameco. 


Trumpet 
Ziggy Elman, Roy Eldridge, Bobby Hackett, Rex 
Stewart, Billy Butterfield, andy Brooks, Mugesy 
Spanier, Dizzy Gillespie, Buck Clayton, Charlie Shavers, 
Jimmy Pupa, Shorty Cherock. 
Trombone 

J. C. Higginbotham, Lou =<" S Lawrence 
Brown, Tommy Pederson, Miff Mole, Jack Jenney, 
Trummie Young, Dickie Wells, Bill Harris, Neal Reid, 
George Brunis, Vic Dickerson, Ray Coniff. 
Piano 

Mel Powell (now in Europe with the late Glenn Miller’s 
A.E.F. Band), Teddy Wilson, John Guarnieri, Jess 
Stacy, Dodo Marmarosa, Milt Raskin, Joe Bushkin, 
Ted Wenesien. 


Guitar 

Allen Reuss, Oscar Moore, Teddy Walters, Hy 
White, Milt Norman, Freddy Green, way Vissel, 
Remo Palmieri, Noppy Lamare, Bobby Hackett (see 
also under Trumpet), Carmen Mastren, Floyd Fmith. 
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Otpob Haggart, Sid Weiss, Artie Bernstien, 
Chubby Jackson, Ernie Powell, Walter Page, Junior 
Raglin, Doc Goldberg. 

Drums 

Buddy Rich, Joe Jones, Dave Tough, Cory Cole, 
Bob Varney, George Wettling, Maurice Purtill, Sonny 
Greer, Roy Harte, Ray McKinley 

It will of course be realised that the voting 
must have been influenced to a great extent by 
the amount of “ boosting ”’ the musicians we.e 
able to get while playing in radio jam_ sessions 
and other broadcasts, also by the length of time 
the r names have been before the public. 

But in spite of such astonishing omissions as 
Teddy Brown from the guitarists s ction, the 
recent bass discovery, Oscar Pettiford, Max 
Kaminsky and Charlie Teagarden (to name but 
a few) from the trumpets section, Joe Nanton 
from the trombones, Pete Brown wn | others) 
from the altos, and Ben Webster from from the 
tenors, et al, on the whole the best musicians 
seem to have come out at the top. 
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Pve got to live on forty ounces of any kind 
o” meat. 
I gotta cut out on my jelly—it takes sugar 
to make it sweet 
I’m gonna steal all your jelly, baby, 
And rob you of your meat. 
Ive got those ration blues. 

Now, even though being a nice’ person, 
you won't appreciate the more questionable 
aspects of this saga, you'll realise that it’s a 
modern blues moan inspired by wartime ration- 
ing 

But if you think that because it’s modern 
it can’t be good blues, you’ll be wrong. 

Louis Jordan sings the blues in true native 
style, just as he plays his alto. Also there’s a 
very pleasing trumpet in this little group which 
knows how to give the blues all its got without 
losing its repose, sincerity or poise. 


DECCA 


George Shearing’s Sextet 
****Cymbal Simon (Aubrey Franks) (Eng. 
Decca DR8164) 
**** Trunk Call (Kenny Baker) (Eng. Decca 
DR8167) 
(Decca F8500—<4s. 2d.) 

Shearing (f) with Harry Hayes (alto); Aubrey 
Franks (ten) ; Kenny Baker (tpt); Tommy Bromley 
(b) ; Carlo Krahmer (ds). Recorded February 14, 1944. 

These two sides were recorded at the same 

year ago session as this “all star’’ pick-up 
oon s Five Flat Flurry (a more recent recording 
of which by a group directed by the composer 
of the piece, Harry Hayes, was issued on H.M.V. 
Bg404 last month) and Riff Up Them Stairs 
released last August on Decca F8454. 

Both numbers are typical medium-tempo’d 
swing pieces (but not, you may be pleased to 
learn, riffs) and good of their kind, and the band 
treats them accordingly. 

The routines are the same for both—intro- 
duction and first chorus by the ensemble ; first 
half of second chorus trumpet solo and last half 
alto solo ; first half of third chorus tenor solo 
and last half piano solo ; and last chorus again 
by ensemble. 

Harry Hayes is good—relaxed but more 
assertive than he has often been in his more 
aesthetic moods. Aubrey Franks’s improvisa- 
tions are as well conceived and as swingingly 
performed as they always are, and his tone more 
pleasing because it is not so hard as it sometimes 
is. The brilliant George Shearing is at the top 
of his form. 

But if anyone deserves to be singled out for 
special mention he is Kenny Baker. 

Avoiding anything approaching those high 
notes extravagances of which he has more than 
once been guilty, he keeps more of less-to the 
middle and lower registers of his trumpet, and 
if anything is better than what he plays it is the 
way he plays it. He not only has the ideas, 
but so much technique that it’s a shame. 

With Tommy Bromley’s as always driving 
bass helping out Carlo Krahmer’s perhaps not 
exactly inspired, but nevertheless solid, cymbal 
wallopping, the rhythm section provides a good 
kick to urge the front-line soloists along. 
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Phil Green and his Dixieland Band 


*** Aunt Hagar’s Blues (Handy) (Eng. Decca . 


DR7795) (September 30, 1943 
**** Muskrat Ramble (Edward “ Kid ” Ory) 
(Engl Decca DR7704) (September 30, 


1943 
(Decca F8503—4s. 2d.) 

With Phil Green at the moment in the midst 
of an ENSA tour for our troops in France I have 
been unable to contact him to check up the 
exact personnel he used for these titles. 

But the sides were recorded round about the 
time of his “‘ Music Society of Lower Basin 
Street’ series for the B.B.C., so one may take 
it that the band is much the same as the ‘Dixie 
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lance’ combination he was then presenting 
over the air. 

Aunt Hagar’s Blues does not quite come up to 
the standard of such other Phil Green records 
as, for instance, his full band’s Basin Street Blues 
(Decca F8437) and Bugle Call Rag (F8339). 
Although good in its way, the arrangement is 
no more real Dixie is the way it is 
played. Smart radio swing is perhaps the best 
way of describing both, even though it must 
be admitted that the band does what it is called 
upon to do with at least the competence one 
would expect from the array of celebrities of 
which it consisted. 

But Muskrat Ramble is not so far from Phil at 
his best. It may not be much nearer authentic 
Dixieland style than the coupling (a point I 
stress in view of the title under which the band 
is presented), but to add to its other desirable 
aspects it contains some first-rate solos. Notable 
among them are Nat Temple’s clarinet con- 
tribution, Pat Dodd’s grand piano effort and 
George Chisholm’s swell trombone spot. The 
disc psa be worth having for these solos alone. 


Frank Weir and his Astor Club Seven 

*%%* Together (de Sylva, Brown, Henderson) 
(V by Lymme Shaw) (Eng. Decca 
DR8978) 

e*** What a Difference a Day Made (Adams, 
Grever) (V by Lynne Shaw) (Eng. 
Decca DR89Q79) 
Decca F8501—4s. 2d.) 

Weir (ci, alto), with Cliff Townshend (alto); Fred 
Ballerini (ten.); Harry Langsman (ten, bar) ; 
Franks (tpi) ; George Shearing (>) ; Lew Nussbaum 
(6); Norman Burns (ds). December 18, 1944. 

This is what most people will rightly place 
under the heading of “ commercial’’ dance 
music,.and although what is done is not the 
sort of thing that usually finds its way into this 
section of your GRAMOPHONE I am dealing with 
the records firstly because I’m sure that even 
swing fans are going to think plenty of the way 
it is done, and secondly to let you know of the 
existence of the band on records so that you 
can be on the lookout for the more, shall we 
say, exciting titles it has already put on the 
wax and which I hope Decca will release 
without delay. 

The success of the band lies in the quite 
exceptional finish, amounting to real artistry, 
with which it plays arrangements that are not 
only most tastefully tuneful, but also at least 
sufficiently “ different ” to give a nicely original 
flavour to the music. 

The balance of the combination is so nearly 
perfect that it not only makes one imagine it 
to be much larger than it is, but enables it to 
do full justice to the often quite ingenious way 
in which the arrangements not only get over 
the lack of anything in the nature of a full 
brass team, but actually to make the absence 
of one an asset rather than a drawback. 

But perhaps the group’s most outstanding 
feature is its regard for nuances and dynamics. 
While its sense of expression and regard for 
detail are (as they should be) mainly means to 
an end, I confess that I often found these 
attributes to be a sufficient end in themselves. 

And lest you should think from all this that 
the band has only academic virtues may I 
add that, headed by Frank Weir’s personable 
clarinet, it has a very much more than average 
sense of style. 

Should you want to hear the band in the 
flesh you can do so. Far from being one of 
those occasional a'l-star groups which it is so 
easy to get together purely for a few record 
sessions, and with which any leader could 
hardly fail to make a success, it is the regular 
combination which Frank Weir now has at the 
London niterie, the Astor Club. 

The only weak point in the record is that 
vocalist Lynne Shaw is perhaps not quite 
colourful enough for such an expressive band. 
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—. Ladnier and his Orchestra (Am. 
**** Weary Blues (Matthews) (Am. Blue Bird 
eee When Tou and I Were Young, Maggi 
Ou ere A 
(Johnson, Butterfield, on Roce, 
Mezzrow) (Am. Blue Bird OA030320) 
(H.M.V. Bo411—5s. 44d.) 
Ladnier (¢?t, N) with Mezz Mezzrow (cl, ten 
Sidney ‘“ Pops ’’ Bechet (ci, “a N. 


: ); , Elmer * ames 
(b, N) ; Manzie Johnson (ds, N). November 20, 1938. 


+ The Victor personnel sheet gives the name of the 
clarinet soprano player as “ Pops” King, but it may 
safely be assume that this is a pseudonym for Sidney 
‘“* Pops ’’ Bechet. 

These two seven-year-old sides appear to 
have been issued as a result of the constant 
demands by collectors for more records to add 
to the few available over here by the noted 
coloured trumpet player Tommy Ladnier, who 
for so long was a feature of the fists late 1920's 
Fletcher Henderson orchestra. 

They get their four stars each for being first- 
rate examples of more or less old-time jazz. 

It is true that Bechet’s exaggerated vibrato, 
which colours the collective improvisations of 
which the sides mostly consist, is once again 
far from pleasing ; but that, plus a mild word 
of reproach to Mezzrow for his very poor tenor 
tone in When You and I Were Young (the only 
side on which he plays tenor), is about the worst 
that can be said of either performance. 

On the good side are the grand drive with 
which the band plays, the authenticity and 
excellence of the style as old-time jazz, and 
Ladnier’s fine trumpet playing. 

This purely impromptu old-time jazz is of 
course very different from its m ern sleek 
swing counterpart. For one thing it is, com- 
paratively speaking, naive. But naive does not 
mean in this case crude. That the records were 
made more then ten years after the jazz which 
they represent was being evolved has enabled 
the musicians to overcome many of the con- 
ceptional and executive shortcomings which 
caused ‘so many of the earlier crudities; and 
while the fact that they have done so and yet 
retained to the full the true character of the 
music may not be very surprising, it is certainly 
very pleasing. 


Charlie Barnet and his Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Cherokee (Ray Noble) (Am. Blue Bird 


OAog827 
** The Duke’s Idea (Barnet) (Am. Blue Bird) 
OA036482) 
(H.M.V. Bo41o—5s. 44d.) 
38276—Barnet (saxes Gene Kinney, Donald 
McCook, Jam ody Bong ——y Bloom reeds) ; 
Robert Burnet, Bill May, John Owens (tpts) ; 
*Hall, Don . “}~b Bill Robertson (tmbs) ; 
Miller (p); tri (g); Phil Stephens (5) ; Ray 
ds) 5. July 17, 1939. 
36482— Barnet (saxes) with Kinney 
** Skippy ’’ Martin, Bloom (reeds) ; 


McCook, 
Burnet, y, 
Owens, Lyman Vunk (tpts) ; trombones and rhy 
section as above. September 10, 193 

Charlie Barnet has always <n an admirer 
of the leading coloured bands and The Duke’s 
Idea (original American backing to which was 
The Count’s (Basie) Idea) — him trying his 
utmost to copy Duke 

How successful he has on is a debatable 
point. Bill Miller does a good enough copy of 
the Duke’s harmonisations in the introduction, 
Barnet himself on alto gets resaonably near to 
portraying Johnny Hodges, and someone on 
trombone has a good shot at re-creating Joe 
Nanton’s growling trcmbone. 

But the tune, which overdoes the riff business 
to any extent that the Duke would never 
descend to, is not much nearer real Ellington 
than is the way it is on the whole played. After 
al there is only one. Duke Ellington among 
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chestra 


Vera lynn 
(with her own Orchestra directed by , and his cuban Or 
| Len Edwards) | 
<0 : F 8508 Tico Vico 
c 509. Do YOX ever dream of tomorrow Come with me MY honey 
For sweethearts everywhere (song of Calypso Joe) 
miff Ferrie and his Ferrymen 
*s Radio Rhythm Club) 


(from Chas. Chilton 


Anne Shelton 
k and his Orchestra) 


(with stanley Blac 
casio My beautiful Sarie Marais ) F 8505 jungle jive 
That's an irish lullaby in a little Spanish town 
Issy Bonn Roland Peachy 
F 3504 Together and His Royal Hawaiians 
just a ttle fond affection F 8506 y'attendral : 
Wabash Blues 
See on TY _ ;, ae —— — eae ’ 
Derek Barsham (5° s Brigade Boy Soprano) (a) Georse Chisholm and His orchestra 
\ ; Organ accompaniment by Fela Sowande | (b) George Chisholm and His Jive Eight 
| K \\13 The Holy City | 6850/7 () A\\ is not gold that jitters 
| the Star of Bethlehem ) | (p) Little Earle 
a aaa ee 8 
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RICHARD TAUBER 


A kiss in the Night 


Beautiful Love - } —— 


No. | BALLOON CENTRE 
DANCE ORCHESTRA 


(By permission of Officer Commanding) 
I'm making Believe; What a 
difference a day Made - F 206! 


BILLY THORBURN’S 
The Organ, Dance Band and Me 


My dreams are getting better all 
the Time; Let the rest of the 
world go By - - - F2062 





GERALDO 
There goes that song Again; All my 
tomorrows lead me to You F2059 
Do you ever dream of Tomorrow; 
My guy’s come Back - - F2060 
MORETON and KAYE 

Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 66: 

F 2063 


HARRY JAMES 
Memphis Blues; HARRY JAMES (Solo) 
Sleepy Time Gal - - R2963 
COUNT BASIE 


Sugar Blues; Bugle Blues rp 2964 
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coloured bands, so what hope can a white band_ 
have of sounding much like him ? 

The flip-over—beg pardon, other side—takes 
us back to swing uncompromised by Charlie 
Barnet trying to be anyone else but himself, 
and is thus a good deal more successful. 

In fact what with the effective Lut not over- 
done arrangement, the interesting (if only 
because it is unusual) style of the alto over the 
incessant brass wa-wa interjections in the first 
chorus, and the all-round efficiency of the band, 
this is probably one of the better records our 
own Ray Noble will have heard of his very 
popular Cherokee. 


Harry Hayes and his Band 
*** Drop Me Off at Harlem (Ellington) (H.M.V. 


OEA10402) 
(Harry Hayes) (H.M.V. 


***First Edition 
OEA10345) 
(H.M.V. Bo409—5s. 4/d.) 

Hayes (alto) with Kenny Baker (tpt); George 
Chisholm (tmb); Norman Stenfalt (f); Archie 
Slavin (g); Tommy Bromley (b) ; George Fierstone 
(4s). February 7, 1945. 

If it must be admitted that in saying the first 
words on his Drop Me Off at Harlem in his 
1933 recording of the number (Parlophone 
R2876) Duke Ellington also said the last, that 
is not to say that this new Harry Hayes version 
is to be ignored. 

With the one and only George Chisholm at 
last able to make the date, Kenny Baker and 
Norman Stenfalt at their best, Harry Hayes 
again digging right into the groove, and nicely 
scored ensembles played neatly, but with a 
spontaneity that makes one feel they might 
well have been impromptu, the band sounds 
even better than it did on its last months’ 
releases. 

And that goes near enough for the perform- 
ance of First Edition (even if it must be confessed 
that his riff piece isn’t such a good tune even 
as Hayes’s Five Flat Flurry, let alone the Duke’s 
Drop Me Off at Harlem. 
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Count Basie and his All-American Rhythm 
Section featuring Buck Clayton and Don 
Byas (Am. N. 

***Buole Blues (Basic) (Am. Columbia 
HC0875 

*** Sugar Blues (Fletcher, Williams) (Am. 
Columbia HCo876) 
(Parlophone R2964—5s. 4’d.) 

Basie (p) with Don Byas (ten) ; Buck Cla 


Freddy Green (g); Walter Page (b) ; Joe 
July 24, 1942. 


on (tpt) ; 
ones (ds). 


It is when they are playing in small groups 
such as this that one usually finds the best 
opportunities for studying the leading soloists 
of jazz and swing. 

This is not only because on such occasions 
they are generally at their best. It is also, of 
course, because the smaller the band the less 
restriction there is on, shall we say, the personal 
touch. Unfettered by having to conform to the 
demands of large ensemble, or even team, 
work, ninety-nine times out of every hundred 
dictated by an orchestration written by some- 
one else, the soloist has a much greater scope 
for self-expression. Instead of having to play 
what someone else kas written, he can play 
what his heart tells him to play, and one has the 
chance to judge not only his instrumental 
technique, but also his creative ability. 

At least one does when the general trend of the 
music is propitious, and in that remark I think 
I have hit upon why these two sides by the great 
Count Basie and the picked stars from his big 
band who appear with him on this occasion 
are not as good as they might have been. 

For all the promise conveyed in their titles 
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—or at any rate the last word, Blues, of each— 
these numbers are not the sort of things most 
calculated to inspire a jazz celebrity to give 
of his best. 

For one thing they can hardly be described 
as blues in the best sense of the word. 

Bugle Blues is little if any more than another 
way of saying Bugle Call Rag, and while Bugle 
Call Rag has always been for three 
minutes excitement it is hardly the sort of thing 
to stir the soul of either a performer or listener. 

ually the slower Sugar Blues. Funda- 
mentally this may be more in the nature of real 
blues, but I cannot forget what the arch-king 
of wa-wa trumpet corn, Clyde McCoy, once 
did to it, and if Buck Clayton has forgotten it 
consciously it still seems to be rankling in his 
sub-conscious mind. 

Admittedly not only Basie, but also his 
satellites for this occasion, produce all the 
instrumental ability and methods of dealing 
with the jazz and swing idioms on which they 
have ridden to fame. But I cannot help 
feeling that something more worthwhile in the 
way of material was necessary to move them 
anny to enable them to show their artistic 
wor 


James and his Orchestra (Am.) 
** Memphis Blues (Handy) (Am. Columbia 


HCo913) 

***Sleepy Time Gal (Alden, Egan, Lorenzo, 
Whiting) (Am. Columbia WC2800) 
(Parlophone R2963—5s. 4d.) 


913—James (tpt) with Claude Roger Lakey, John 
Morgan McAfee, George Clinton Davis, Sam 
Morowitz Gene Partick Corcoran (redes) ; Claude 
Melvin Bowen, Dominick Buono, Alexander D. 
Cuozzo (tpts); Dalton August Rizzotto, Hoyt 
Hallett Bohanon, Harry Howard Rodgers (imbs) ; 
Willard Thorpe Culley (French horn) ; orn, 
Jack Lee, Samuel Caplan, Phil Towbin, John Peter 


Voogt (vins); Abraham Hochstein, William Spear 


violas); Elias Al Friede (cels); Albert Lerner (p) ; 
Ben Heller (g); Thur Payne Teague (0) ; 
Michael Vincent Scrima (ds). July 31, 1942. 

2800—James (ft) with rhythm section (personnel 
unavailable). 

If you like gaudy big band effusions mas- 
qucrading under the guise of swing you may find 
something to please you in Memphis Blues. 
Personally I can see it only as an extravagance 
which goes a long way to explain why our 
Mr. Harry James gained such high placing in 
the “ King of Corn ”’ section in the American 
** Down Beat’s”’ recent poll. The side gets its 
two stars solely on the proficiency of the 
musicians, individually and collectively, in the 
band, mis-used though this proficiency is. 

Fortunately Sleepy Time Gal is a good deal 
more prepossessing. 

In contrast to the twenty-five strong band on 
the other side, this is entirely a trumpet solo by 
Harry James, accompanied by just a four-piece 
thythm section. 

Whether Mr. James plays jazz or swing more 
according to their traditions or more according 
to his own lights is for the moment neither here 
nor there, because what he plays on this side 
is at least good of its kind. ; 

Judged by any standard and in any circum- 
stances he is a terrific technician. My first 
reaction to this record was that it was i 
somewhat pretentious ; but on second thoughts 
I realised that no one can have so much 
technique without the purely technical aspects 
of his playing being major considerations. 

And in this record it can at least be said 
that Harry James uses his technique more as a 
means to an end than as an end in itself. His 
always imaginative improvisation is often 
sufficiently tasteful, and no one can fairly say 
that he does not play (in this record !) with a 
real sense of rhythm in the modern swing 
meaning of the word. 





* a 
Technical modulation being translated by conventional 





A NOVEL PICK-UP WITH BUILT-IN 
CONTRAST EXPANSION 


A PICK-UP that must approach the ultimate, 

so far as simplicity is concerned, is described 
by the designer, B. F. Miessner, in an article 
appearing in Electronics for November, 1944. 

This unit, which is of the capacity type, 
consists of a small cylindrical head at the top 
end of which is mounted a small conical 
socket insulated from the main body of the 
pick-up. The stylus, which is of the semi- 
permanent type, has a sapphire point cemented 
to the shank. The upper end of.-this stylus is 
ground to a point which bears in the conical 
socket mentioned above. The stylus is main- 
tained in position by a rubber disc at the lower 
end of the cylindrical housing, through which 
the shaft passes, a small shoulder on the shaft 
causing the rubber to belly slightly downwards 
—the resultant upwards pressure forcing the 
ground point into the socket. We thus have a 
stylus which is located on a point at the top 
end, and is free to move in any direction at the 
bottom, restrained only by the slight compliance 
of the rubber. The pick-up element or vane 
which forms the second plate of the condenser 
(the stylus acting as the other), is mounted near 
the bottom of the unit, adjacent to the stylus 
and roughly parallel to the record groove. 
This plate is connected mechanically and 
electrically to the body and is provided with a 
screw adjustment for altering the spacing 
between the elements. 

_ Obviously, the variation in capacity resulting 
from the movement of the stylus is very small, 
but it is sufficient to frequency modulate a small 
oscillator working at about. 40 mcs, this 


frequency modulation technique into audio 
power. As described, the gramophone is 
associated with a frequency modulation receiver, 


» and acts as a small transmitter which is “ tuned 


in ’’ in the same way as a normal station. 

The unique feature of this pick-up is its 
power to volume expand. the needle is free 
to move in any direction perpendicular to its 
axis, there is a movement in the direction of 
the record groove caused by the drag. This 
drag is nearly proportional to the deviation of 
the groove, and the deviation is of course a 
function of the recording level. In order to 
utilise this motion, the pick-up vane is set at 
such an angle to the groove that the average 
spacing between it and the stylus decreases as 
the drag increases. Under these conditions the 
variation in needle-vane capacitance becomes a 
greater part of the average capacity and the 
efficiency of the system increases, in this way 
expansion is obtained. The degree of expansion 
can be controlled by adjusting the angle between 
vane and groove. 

Apart from this feature, it is claimed that the 
unit has a flat response over an exceptionally 
wide range without any resonances in the 
audible range. Needle pressure is quoted as 
being around $—1 oz. Unfortunately, nothing 
is said about the possibility of distortion arising 
from the movement of the needle in a lateral 
direction, but it is fairly obvious that some must 
arise. One would have thought also that the 
drag mentioned as being proportional to 
amplitude would have a component related to 
frequency and hence would have tended to 
cause frequency discrimination. 

The simplicity of the design is perhaps 
sufficiently attractive to encourage interested 
amateurs to try some experiments. sce 
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A LETTER TO. 
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ICELAND 


By.fPAUL KIDMAN (continued from page 106) 


John Ireland (b. 1879) 

Col. DX1072-4—Concerto in E flat major for 
Piano and Orchestra. Eileen Joyce and the 
Hallé Orch., cond. Heward.. Never a dull 
moment in this lively concerto. 

Decca X253-5—‘‘ Concertino Pastorale.”’ 
Boyd Neel String Orch. A firm favourite played 
with complete understanding. 

Col. DX1155-6—“‘ A London Overture.” 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orch., cond. Sargent. 
A new recording of exceptional brilliance. 

H.M.V. Boo73—“ Sea Fever.” Robert 
Irwin. A refreshing interpretation of the 
famous setting of John Masefield’s poem. 


Percy Grainger (b. 1882) 

Decca M540—‘“ The Arrival Platform Hum- 
let.” Watson Forbes. An unusual viola solo 
describing the impatience of a man awaiting 
the arrival of a train. 

H.M.V. C2002—‘“‘ Handel in the Strand,” 
** Mock Morris Dances.”’ New Light Symphony 
Orch., cond. Sargent. An amusing disc, the 
first side of which has Cyril Smith as soloist. 
Recording is rather shrill but this can be 
remedied by a judicious use of the tene control, 
or fibre needles. 


Lord Berners (b. 1883) 

Col. LX697-8—* The Triumph of Neptune,”’ 
—Ballet Suite. L.P.O., cond. Beecham. This 
richly humorous work with its unusual intro- 
duction of the human voice is the only example 
of his compositions available in recorded form 
in this country. 


Sir Arnold Bax (b. 1883) 

H.M.V. C3380-5—Symphony No. 3. The 
Hallé Orch., cond. Barbirolli. The British 
Council and H.M.V. have again collaborated in 
a momentous recording of great music of our 
time. 

Col.—English Music Society, Vol. 2— 
Amongst other items by Bax included in this 
volume are the noble “‘ Mater ora Filium ” 
sung by the B.B.C. Chorus _under Leslie 
Woodgate and his “ Nonett ” ‘played impec- 
cably by the Griller String Quartet, Léon 
Goossens, Fredk. Thurston, Jos. Slater, Victor 
Watson and Mme. Korchinska. 

Decca K941-3—Sonata for Viola and Harp. 
Watson Forbes and Maria Korchinska. 

H.M.V. C1616-20—“ Tintagel,” “‘ Mediter- 
ranean.” New Symphony Orch., cond. Eugene 
Goossens. An old recording with all the inher- 
ent faults of the 19930 era. 

Col. LX394—‘‘ Overture to a Picaresque 
Comedy.”  L.P.O., cond. Harty. <A good 
recording of a work that is not heard often 
enough. 


George Butterworth (1885-1916) 

Decca Ms506-7—‘‘ A Shropshire Lad ”— 
Song Cycle. Roy Henderson. One of the com- 
positions from the pen of a truly British 
composer whose life was so tragically ended 
during the last world conflict. 

H.M.V. C3287—‘ A Shropshire Lad ”— 
Rhapsody. Hallé Orch., cond. Boult. After 
years of delay, the Gramophone Company were 
persuaded to issue this fine work. Recorded 
during one of Sir Adrian’s rare wartime visits 
to the studios. 


Arthur Bliss (b. 1891) 

H.M.V. C3348-52—Piano Concerto. Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orch., cond. Boult. Solomon 
(piano). Technically and artistically a brilliant 
set of records. Listen particularly to the celestial 
slow movement. 


Decca K1091-4—Quartet in B flat. Griller 
String Quarter. One of the best examples of 
modern chamber music. 

Decca K780-3—Clarinet Quintet. 
String Quartet with Fredk. Thurston. 

H.M.V. DB3257-9g—‘“‘ Music for Strings.” 
B.B.C. Symphony Orch., cond. Boult. 


Ernest John Moeran (b. 1894) 

Col. DX1014-6—Trio in G major. Pougnet, 
Riddle and Pini. Any work recorded by this 
trio is sufficient guarantee that it is played as 
well as is humanly possible. 

H.M.V. C3319-24—Symphony in G minor. 
Hallé Orch., cond. Heward. The first British 
Council—H.M.V. recording to be issued and 
one of the last by the late Leslie Heward. 


Philip Heseltine (1894-1930), better known as 

Peter Warlock 

H.M.V. Bg332— ‘Sweet and Twenty,” 
“* Consider,” “‘ Sleep.”” Nancy Evans accom- 
panied by Gerald Moore. Three delicate songs 
well sung although it is a pity that Miss Evans’ s 
diction is not better on this disc. 

Parlo. R2727—*“‘ Captain Stratton’s Fancy.” 
Oscar Natzke. Recorded before Natzke 
returned to his native New Zealand, this record 
has been unjustly neglected by the public. 

H.M.V. C2904—* Capriol ” Suite. Constant 
Lambert and his String Orch. One of Warlock’s 
most popular works and one ll which the 
average music lover remembers 


Griller 


20th Century 
William Walton (b. 1902) 

H.M.V. (C3330-4—‘“ Belshazzar’s Feast.” 
Liverpool P.O., Huddersfield Choral Society, 
Brass Bands and Dennis Noble, cond. Walton. 
The engineers have surely exceeded even their 
wildest hopes in this amazing recording of a 
monumental work. Every word sung by Dennis 
Noble can be heard with ease; an unusual 
thing nowadays. 

Decca X199-201—Viola Concerto. Fredk. 
Riddle and London S.O., cond. Walton. 

H.M.V. DB5953-5—Violin Concerto. Heifetz 
and Cincinnati Symphony Orch., cond. Eugene 
Goossens. The recording is American and, as 
usual, very metallic; this, however, does not 
detract from the enjoyment of a brilliant com- 
position. 

H.M.V. DB3164—** Crown Imperial ”’ 
March. B.B.C. Symphony Orch., cond. Boult. 
Composed for the Coronation in 1937 and 
played with all the necessary colour and pomp. 

Col. LX931—‘“ Scapino ” Overture. 
Chicago Symphony Orch., cond. Stock. A 
comparatively unknown composition worthy of 
the public’s attention. 

H.M.V. C2836-7—“* Facade ”’ Suite. 

The above two works show Walton in a 
delightfully humorous m 


H.M.V. C3359—“ Spitfire ” Prelude and 


Fugue. Hallé Orch., cond. Walton. Composed ~ 


for the film “‘ The First of the Few,” this piece 
was held in such high regard by the late Leslie 
Heward that he frequently travelled for hours 
specially to hear it played. 


Constant Lambert (b. 1905) 

Col. L2373-4—“ Rio Grande.” Hallé Orch., 
St. Michael’s Singers with Sir Hamilton Harty 
(piano), cond. Lambert. Sir Hamilton Harty 
for once shows his prowess as a pianist in this 
work which is in the ‘ jazz-idiom.’ No other 
recordings exist of the works of a man who has 
done much to popularise English Ballet. 
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Alan Rawsthorne (b. 1905) 

H. M.V. C3324—“ Four Bagatelles for 
Piano.” Denis Matthews. These little pieces, 
contained on the spare side of the Moeran 
Symphony, are the only examples of Raws- 
thorne’s music available on records. 


Howard Ferguson (b. 1908) 

H.M.V. C3335-7—Sonata in F minor. Myra 
Hess. Ferguson has been the associate ‘of Dame 
Myra in the National Gallery lunch-time 
concerts for some time and it is probably this 
close association that has made this interpreta- 
tion so perfect. 

Decca K1095-7—-Octet for Clarinet, Bassoon, 
Horn, two Violins, Viola, ‘Cello and Bass. 
Griller String Quartet. Pauline Juler (clarinet), 
Cecil James (bassoon), Dennis Brain (horn) 
and James Merrett (bass). 


Benjamin Britten (b. 1913) 

Decca X245-7—“ Simple ” Symphony. Boyd 
Neel String Orch. An extremely pleasing work 
played in the usual impeccable manner of Boyd 
Neel’s fine orchestra. 

Decca K1088-g—‘“‘ Hymn to St. Cecilia.”’ 
Fleet Street Choir. 

H.M.V. C3312 and Bg302—“ Seven Sonnets 
of Michelangelo.” Peter Pears accompanied by 
the composer. Accompaniment is not the cor- 
rect description of the superb music written as 
an integral part of these superb songs. Listen 
particularly to numbers 30 and 24. 


Before concluding I would draw your atten- 
tion to the regrettable lack of early British 
music available in recorded form. This is 
entirely due to the poor response shown by the 
record-buying public towards similar records 
already obtainable. We can only hope that 
after the war, when quota restrictions are 
relaxed, Columbia can be persuaded to con- 
tinue their English Music Society with volumes 
devoted to Byrd, Gibbons, Tallis and Tye. 

I hope my selection will meet with your 
approval and help to introduce our many fine 
composers.to your friends in Iceland, and in the 
meantime I wish you good luck in your musica! 
missionary work. 





CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


NOTE.—This data is given for the interest 
and information of readers only, and the records 
mentioned are not available in Great Britain. 


News is just to hand of Swiss H.M.V. record- 
ing activities in 1944. The most interesting 
news is the reappearance in the lists of the name 
of Ria Ginster, the well-known soprano, who 
has been living in Switzerland since 1938, and 
who now begins a new series of recordings 
there. So far announced are: 


DB10047-9—Frauenliebe und-Leben (Schumann): piano 
accompaniment by Pau! Baumgartner. 

DA6009— Mit einem gemalten Bande and Herbstgefuehl 
(Schoeck), with Paul Baumgartner. 

— Dem Unendlichen (Schubert); Semele 

(Handel) : Where’er You Walk (in German), with 
organ accompaniment. 

Other interesting recent Swiss H.M.V. recordings 


include 
DB10037-9—Dichterliebe (Schumann): Paul Sandoz 
(bar.) and Paul Baumgartner (piano). 
DB10035—La vie antérieure and L’invitation au 
voyage (Duparc): Paul Sandoz and Paul Baum- 


gartner. . 
DB10034__La ge are engloutie (Debussy): Pau! 
Baumgartne 
DB10026-28—Sonata i in B flat minor, Op. 35 (Chopin) : 
Paul Baumgartner. 
DB10045-6—Sonatine (Ravel); La Fille aux cheveux 
de lin (Debussy) : Suzanne Gyr (piano). 


DB10031—Naila-Valse (Delibes-Dohnanyi): P. Baum- 


: gar artner. 
DB10032—Gnomenreigen and Waldesrauschen (Liszt) : 


P. Baumgartner. 

DB10033— Polonaise in A flat, Op. 58 (Chopin): Paul 
Baumgartner. 

FKX69—Organ Concerto in D minor (Handel) : Allegro ; 
Fugue in G minor (Bach) : H. Vollenweider (organ). 
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DB10043—Serse (ae andel): Ombra mai fu; Caro mio 

mn (Giordani): Paul Sandoz and H. Vollenweider. 
DA6007—Bist du bei mir and Komm suesser Tod 
oe 6 gach): Paul yore and H. Vollenweider. 


). 
DA6012-3-—Trois chansons de Bilitis; Mandoline; 
—— (Debussy) : Madeleine Dubuis (sop.) and 
+ ne (piano). 
DB10036R eiselied ; Tanderlied der Prager Studenten 
we wad P, _ Sandoz _and P. Baumgartner. 
DB10051-3—F — Wien, Op. 26 
Schumann e Gyr (pi 


umann): Suzann ano). 
DB10050—Ballade in A flat (Chopin) : Leo Nadelmann. 
DB10056—Nocturne, Op. 72, No. 1; Valse, Op. 34, 
pm = 5 oe moun): par Nadelmann (piano). 
in ; Ertoet’ uns durch dein’ 
= (Bach) : ye Ht Salmon (organ). 
in feste Burg; Allein Gott in der Hoeh’ 
(Bach): H. Vollenweider (organ). 


ITALIAN H.M.V. 


Additional to Viscount Lascelles’ List (June 
issue, page 7). (Compiled by F, F, C, from injorma- 
tion supplied by Viscount Lascelles and F, Arouca 
of Lisbon) 

DA5399—Idyll (Giordano); Music Box (Liadov) : 
Corradina Mola (harpsichord). 
DB5354— Andaluza (Granados) 
cotti): A. Benedetti Miche 
ndaluza ar os, 
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Fantasque (Mares- 
— (piano). 
Lucente); La 
4 .~™-y (sopr.). 
‘c tieg)—Melancholy ; ; Cradle 
“Song A. B. Michelangeli (piano). 
GW1871—Spring (Grieg); Guitar (L. Cerri) : Chamber 
ch., cond. D. Oliveri 
GW1773—Andante (Haydn, arr. Tarrega) ; = ¢ 
from Theme and Variations (Mozart, arr. Sor) : 
Prof. Mozzani (guitar). 
GW1679—Sonata No. 12 
Kreisler Ruminelli ) 
Tarantella (Martacci) : N. Rossi (piano). 
AV45—Lettera amorosa (Monteverdi): Ines Alfani 
Tellini (soprano), M. Faveretto (p iano). 
DB5364-5—Violin sonata o _ flat, K376 honest) : 
C. F. Cillario Sione (tre Mola (h: chord). 
$10490—L'apparizione Trentinaglia an ° for harp, 


(Paganini); Andantino 
ioe i) ; 


piano, harmonium and strings (G. : Chamber 
Orchestra, cond. D. Oliveri. 
DB5410—Caprice by - 24 tpg f C. F. Cillario. 


GW1774—Exce from Molinara’”’ (Paisiello) ; 
Traeumerei Ge umann) : ye Mozzani (guitar). 
DB5352—Toccata in G woe arr. A. Toni) ; Toccata 
sur le jeu du coucou (Pasquini) : N. Rossi (piano). 

73-5—Sonatas (Pergolesi)—in C, A, A, B flat, 
G, and C: Corradina Mola (harpsichord). 
eo Pastori (Pizzetti, words d’Annunzio) : 


Margherita Carosio (soprano). 
ore oe en forme Tie t habanera (Ravel); Largo 
, arr. Corti); Guarino (violin). 
AV we stornellatrice ( Respighi) ; >. ka 


mamma povera a Alba Anzellotti (soprano), 
G. Recuseee Revie 
AV47—Nebbie; Nevicata, pioggia (Respighi), Alba 
nvellot and G. Favaretto. 
— 2 1 viaggio a Reims Overture (Rossini) : 
Scala Orch., cond. F. Ghione. 
$10472—Jota Navarra (Sarasate, arr. eo -e 
Fountain of Arethusa (Szymanowski): C. 
Cillario (violin). 
HN1817—Armida e Rinaldo (Sarti 
bene; Wohin ?; Morgengruss ( 
Parigi (tenor) in Italian. 


—Lungi dal caro 
ubert): Angelo 











Considered by most people the Best 
Nen-Metallic Needle on the market 


B.C.N. 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 





ACOUSTIC 
Medium ee Se i2for 3/4 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red .. ae a .. for 3/4 
| EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles .. -- for 3/4 
Prices shown include Tax. 
Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music 
Stores 


THE B.C.N. COMPANY 


24 STATION RD., CARGREEN RD., 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 
' ‘Tel.: UiVingssene 2047. 
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DA5372—Tuo mi chiami, from Cantata “‘ Tinte a note 
di sangue” (D. Scarlatti) ; lombetta (Buzzi- 
Peccia): L. Albanese (sopr 

DB5367—An die Musik ; Der Wanderer (Schubert) : 
Alexander Sved (baritone) in German. 

HN1969— Liebesbotschaft ; Fruehlingstraum (Schubert): 
A. Parigi (ten.) in Italian. 

meg ye (Schumann)—Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 

arigi (tenor), in Italian. 

DA5386.— Traum durch die Daemmerung (R. Strauss) ; 
Passione (Tagliaferri) : G. Pederzini (mezzo). 

GW2014—Love Song, Op. 7 No. 1 (Suk): Aldo Ferr- 
aresi (violin), G. Favaretto (piano). 

HN1844—Im Treibhaus (Wagner, orch. Boito) : Sera- 
fina di Leo (soprano), in German, with orch., cond. 
Magni Dufflocq. 

HN1824—The same, sung in Italian. 

AW294—Traeume ; Stehe still! (Wagner, orch. 
Boito S. di Leo (soprano) as above. 

AW293— he same, sung in Italian. 

HN1592—Gregorian chant—Pange lingua, 3rd mode; 
Tantum ergo and O Salutaris, 8th mode: Choir at 
S. Vittore, Milan. 

HIN1593—Ambrosian_chant—Tantum ergo; O Salu- 
taris; Osacrum Convivium ; and Dio sia benedetto, 
hymn i in Italian. The same. 

HN1606—Adoro te devote, vv. i, iii, vii; O via. . 
© quam amabilis, hymns. The same. 

AW295-7—Sonata in A flat, Op. 110 (Beethoven) ; 

: a Op. 126, Nos. 1 and 2: Guido Agosti 
iano 
2-4—-Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 3 (Beethoven): 
Arturo Benedetti Michelangeli (piano). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THe Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Australian News 


It has occurred to me that your readers at 
home may be interested to hear something of 
what has been going on in the Australian 
musical scene during the past year or two. 

An outstanding event was the arrival in 
May of this year (1944) of Eugene Ormandy, 
the conductor of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, who had been brought out to under- 
take a three months’ concert season under the 
direction of the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission. He was the first overseas conductor of 
repute to come to this country since the visit of 
Sir Thomas Beecham in 1940. He amply 
fulfilled our expectations, and demonstrated 
once again that our Australian orchestras, 
particularly those of Sydney and Melbourne, 
do not lag very far behind the best of the 
European and American orchestras when they 
are in the hands ‘of a conductor who is able to 
bring forth their finest qualities. © 

However, it must be admitted that the 
general run of programmes presented under 
Ormandy’s direction was disappointing. -The 
majority of the works performed were such as 





had long been over-familiar through constant 


repetition, and it seemed a pity that a conductor 
of Ormandy’s ability should be asked to embark 
on such a long journey in order to conduct so 
many old “ warhorses.”” Whoever was res- 
ponsible for selecting the programmes certainly 
showed very little enterprise. The only major 
work performed which could be said to be off 
the beaten track was Shostakovitch’s Fifth 
Symphony, and it was superbly done. 

One of the highlights of the Ormandy season 
was a fine all-round performance of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony, the only pronounced defects 
being in the work of one er two soloists in the 
choral section. 

Fairly recently the first Australian per- 
formance was given of Respighi’s Concerto 
Gregoriano in A minor for violin and orchestra. 
As Sir Donald Tovey says, this is “ a subtle and 
intimate work.” But it is also, at times, bril- 
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liantly dramatic. It far surpasses any other 
composition of Respighi that I have heard, and 
must, in my opinion, ‘be rated high amongst 
modern concertos for violin. It should be 
recorded. The Australian premiére was” con- 
ducted by Edwin MacArthur, who had visited 
this country on a previous occasion as accom- 
panist for Kirsten Flagstad, and the soloist was 
Haydn Beck, one of our most accomplished 
musicians. 

For some time past the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission has been presenting a 
weekly series of recordings made available by 
the United States War Department. ‘These 
sessions are known respectively as the C.B.S. 
Symphony Hour and the N.B.C. Symphony 
Hour, and are broadcast alternately. They 


-are all recordings of actual performances, 


made, apparently, on the tape system, as there 
are no discernible breaks between movements, 
or elsewhere. The general level of excellence, 
both as to recording and performance, is 
extremely high. In the N.B.C. session the 
conductor is usually Toscanini, Stokowski or 
Frank Black. Many different conductors have 
taken part in the C.B.S. sessions with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, including Bruno 
Walter, Artur Rodzinski, John Barbirolli, 
Eugene Ormandy, Howard Barlow, Fritz 
Reiner, Bernard Hermann, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos and Leonard Bernstein. 

Many of the performances heard in these 
broadcasts have been of standard works, but 
there has also been a most welcome leavening of 
new or little-known compositions. One of the 
earliest works in the latter category was Mah- 
ler’s First Symphony, Bruno Walter conducting, 
which created such a profound impression that, 
within three months, Columbia issued in this 
country a very fine recording of this Symphony 
by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos, which I 
understand had a wide circulation. 


The record position in Australia has been 
acute for some time past. Members of the 
fighting forces and other essential users are 
absorbing the greater bulk of the output of the 
Gramophone Companies, and so the records 
available for sale to civilians are strictly limited. 
These are released to dealers on a quota 
system which is so stringent that customers 
have to be very severely rationed. The usual 
monthly Supplement of new releases has been 
discontinued, and a list appearing only once 
every two months has been substituted. 


A number of interesting American recordings 
which have not so far been released in England, 
have found their way into the Australian 
catalogue. They include: Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Rodzinski— 
First Symphony (Shostakovitch) ; Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Fabien 
Seirtzky—Symphony No. 1 in G minor (Kalin- 
nikov) ; Boston Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Koussevitsky, with soloists’ and 
choirs—Missa Solemnis (Beethoven) ; Curtis 
Chamber Music Ensemble, conducted by Louis 
Bailly—Concerto Grosso (Bloch) ; Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted’ by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos—First Symphony (Mahler) ; 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Ormandy—Symphonia Domestica (Strauss). 

Australia. KeEveERELL McIntyre. 


Brahms—A Regretted Deletion 


Mr. D. M. Jones’ plea for the re-issue of 
Brahms’ Quintet in G impels me to put forward 
a suggestion which has been in my mind for 
some time. A glance through the Exchange @ 
Mart columns of this magazine will show that 
there is a brisk demand for several long-deleted 

recordings, notably Mozart’s Quintet in C, 
Brahms’ Piano Quartets, Op. 25 and 26, Bar- 
tok’s 1st String Quartet, and Saint-Saens’ grd 
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Symphony (three separate advertisements this 
month). 

Would it not be possible to form a “‘ Record 
Reprint Society’’ which would at regular 
intervals issue a limited number of sets of some 
deleted recording ? If the work chosen were 
announced beforehand, only the number of 
sets required need be pressed, and there would 
thus be no practical risk or waste of valuable 


shellac. 
Bournemouth. G. J. Cuminec. 


Opera in Italy 


The two articles by Major Murdoch on 
Opera in war-time Italy served to lift the veil to 
some extent, which for so long had hidden the 
activities of certain well-known artists. As I 


have recently been receiving information con- ~ 


cerning several more mternationally famous 
singers and conductors, I felt that readers of the 
GRAMOPHONE would like to supplement Major 
Murdoch’s articles with this information. 

I have however one main comment to make 
on these two articles ; it would appear that the 
absence in the North of Italy of several leading 
operatic artists has given a “chance” toa 
number of second and third rate singers to 
come to the fore, especially at the Teatro Reale, 
Rome and the San Carlo, Naples ; thus Gilda 
Alfano, who has never more than a reliable 
mezzo for such minor roles as Ulrica or La 
Cieca in La Gioc nda, now bodies forth as 
Amneris and Carmen; Rafaele de Falchi, 
whose tremolo as Escamillo, in 1939, was some- 
thing to be wondered at, receives high praise as 
Don Carlo ; while Ferrayto and Clara Jacobo 
were never even good second-rate artists. 

I was glad to see however, that Guil o Neri 
was assuming the place of leading basso and 
that the young and brilliant Tito Gobbi was 
scoring great successes. 

There are at the moment several rumours 
current in this country concerning certain well- 
known singers that must be refuted. First 
Mariano Stabile is not dead ; indeed he is very 
much alive, having recently married, and he 
could have been heard in a broadcast perform- 
ance a few weeks ago from Turin in the title 
role of Le Nozze di Figaro. Merli and Lauri- 
Volpi are also alive, the former in the North of 
Italy and the latter in Spain. Gina Cigna has 
never been in a concentration camp and is in the 
north, her “‘ operatic ”’ love-affairs cause much 
amusement to the Italians. 

Ebe Stignani ahd Galliano Masini are both 
in land recently liberated from the Germans ; 
Iva Pacetti is teaching at the Rome Academy 
and singing Turandot at the Reale; Pia 
Tassinari has married the tenor Ferrucio 
Tagliavini ; while Gabriella Gatti is singing at 
the Reale and is the singer who is alleged to be 
most free from the collaborationist taint. The 
conductors Gui, Serafin, De Sabata, Capuana, 
De Fabritiis, Bellezza and the singers Bechi, 
Tajo, Gallo, Renato Gigli, Pedrini, Marcato 
are also in southern Italy. In the North, other 
than those mentioned earlier in this letter are 
Mafaldo Favero, Luigi Montesanto, Afro Poli, 
Leone Paci, Guissepe Nessi, Carlo Tagliabue, 
Lina Aimaro, Renzo Pigni, Fiorenzo Tasso, 
Ernesto Dominici and Guissepina Sani. 

Finally, I cannot refrain from comment on 
L/Bdr. Welling’s remarks in the February 
GramopuHoneE, where he says, “ One can hardly 
imagine Covent Garden being packed with 
troops on leave.”’ Unfortunately there is no 
need to imagine this—Covent Garden és packed 
every night with troops, not to witness operatic 
performances, however, but to take part in 
dancing ; for despite all promises to the contrary 
and the announcements made that Boosey and 
Hawkes were taking over this great theatre 
from January Ist, this year, this world famous 

House is still a Palais de Danse. 
ead. Harovp D. RosenrHAL. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Perhaps you can use a few notes on the 
Italian Contemporary Scene as far as they 
affect gramophone enthusiasts. 

I’m afraid that the passing years have placed 
most of our pre-war favourites on the retired 
list, although the soprano honours are still in 
the hands of established favourites—Caniglia 
and Tassinari. Cloe Elmo and Elda Barbieri 
were gradually ousting the ageing Stignani and 
Pederzini before we arrived, but they’re still 
apparently in the North 

Gigli can, of course, still command a “ full 
house,”” but the tenor laurels have virtually 
passed to Tagliavini, a young lyric tenor of 
really outstanding quality—quite lacking in 
mannerisms—and, judging by his recorded 
repertoire, a keen musicianship ; witness such 
divergent accomplishments as his participation 
in the new recordings ef the Mozart Requiem 
and Mascagni’s “ L’Amico Fritz’? and the 
individual discs, which include excerpts from 
Verdi’s “ Lombardi” and “ Falstaff,” and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “‘ Quattro Rusteghi.”’ 

In the baritone field, Gino Bechi is the out- 
standing star of stage and disc. I’ve heard him 
on both and have to acknowledge his consider- 
able abilities. At the San Carlo I found his 
voice to be much smaller than his records led 
me to expect, but still big enough ; the quality 
is fine and even, at its best in passages of sus- 
tained legato and quite compelling in scenes 
where a mezza voce can be used with effect. 

In the recording studio he uses Ruffo’s 
recordings as his models, and on one occasion 
confided this fact to the older baritone. “I 
know,” responded Ruffo gloomily, ‘‘ you’ve 
even copied the mistakes !”’ This imitation can 
be readily detected on DB5369, where ‘‘Ahime ” 
is substituted for “‘ Perche” in the “ Corti- 
giani,” and on the reverse “ Eri tu”’ starts off 
at a “‘ Rufforian ”’ volume which leaves Bechi 
rather stranded when he has to denounce 
** Traditor !”’ Nevertheless, an artist to follow. 

Bechi shares baritone honours at the San 
Carlo with a much improved Franci (far better 
than his records suggest) and Ugo Savarese, of 
old Edison Bell “‘ Velvet Face ’? memory. 

Neri, in Rome, is the leading bass, with 
Italo Tajo (cf. Glyndebourne) undisputed 
monarch at the San Carlo. 

Pedrini (Tosca, Leonora, Aida) and Ferrauto 
(Cavaradossi, Manrico, Rhadames, Mantua, 
Rudolfo) are the San Carlo pet team (usually 
with Franci), and their considerable talents 
have been recorded by Cetra. 
C.M.F. F, PHILuirs. 


Letters in Brief 


Mr. F. R. MANpD.LING (Haywards Heath), 
seconds the suggestion that the Beecham record 
of Delius’s La Calinda and Irmelin should be 
issued separately and urges the recording of the 
— Suite from “‘ The Three-Cornered Hat ” 

et. 


Messrs. B. R. LoNGwortH and B. Moty- 
NEAUX (Whitefield), look forward to the release 
of a recording of Shostokovich’s “ brilliant 8th 
Symphony, preferably by an American orches- 
tra with a Russian conductor,” and suggest that 
the recording by the Cleveland Orchestra, 
under Rodzinski, of Berlioz’s Fantastic Sym- 
phony should be issued here by Columbia. 


Mr. G. D. ROWLEy (Reading), asks : ‘‘(i) is it 
possible to mend a broken record or make a 
cracked one playable so that it no longer “ tick- 
ticks ?”’ ; (ii) is there any infallible method for 
flattening a badly warped record ?”’ The plate- 
glass method of straightening warped records 
(Gramophones—Acoustic and Radio, ch. xi, p. 60) 
is good. enough for most people. A “ solution ” 
for > (i) would be most welcome. 


Miss E. L. Puitpotrr (Rainham), feels that 
Mr. Basil Cameron is “ one of the few con- 
ductors who command interest,” gives a list of 
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his recent recordings and supports W.R.A.’s 
reference (Dec., p. 78) to a new recording of 
Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony. 

Mr. A. O. WoopHEAD (Southport), writing 
about “ Readers’ Choice in Concertos’ puts in 

a strong plea for the Mozart Pianoforte Con- 
certo, No. 20 (K466) in D minor. 

Mr. G. B. Stanway (London, W.11), 
praises the broadcasts and compositions of 
balalaika music by that expert artist, Gregori 
Tcherniak, and suggests that some records are 
overdue. 

Mr. A. BATTELL (London, N.W.), asks: 
will the recording companies please repeat 
their achievement of the Elgar No. 2, with a new 
recording of Holst’s‘‘ The Planets’ >? 

Mr. P. Crumuey (Oxford), endorses Mr. D. 
M. Jones’ plea (Feb.) for the re-issue of Brahms’ 
Quintet, Op. 111, and also his Quartet for 
Piano and Strings, Op. 25 and 26, and con- 


. siders the G minor one of Brahms’ greatest 


works. . 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


BECKENHAM.—Music Circle: Hon. Sec., Mrs 
Longhurst. Meetings at weer Public 
Library, March 6th and 20th, 5 p.m 

CHELMSFORD.—Meetings, die. in 6th and 
20th, at 7 p.m., in the Mid-Essex bee 
College, Market Road. Hon. Sec., Miss M. 
Clay, ‘‘ Carrigmore,’’ Hill Road, Ubeleiees. 

DORKING.—Meeting, March 8th and 22nd, +g 
The Star and Gorter _ “e= Dorking, 7.30 
Hon. Sec., Mr. W. wndes, 27, Dee ne 
rr. Dorking. 

LITTLE THEATRE GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY —Meeting alternately on Saturday and 
Sunday evenings at 6.30 p.m. at ‘‘ Hurstmead,”’ 
Eltham High Street. Next meeting March 3rd. 
Hon Sec., Mr. Ivan March, 217, Crookston Road, 





Eltham 
HULL. —Mr. F. C. Garner, 63, Westminster 
Avenue, Hull, or Mr. C. Ww. Rodmell, ** Rise- 


wood,”’ Northgate, Cottingham, East Yorks 
would like to hear from any readers interested 
in forming a society. 

KODAK.—Meetings, March 8th and 22nd, at 
7.30 p.m., in the Lecture 2 © Visitors wel- 
come. Hon. Sec., Mr. M. E. Grimshaw, The 
Works, Wealdst stone, Harrow vn dx. 

LANCASHIRE.—Will any readers interested in 
forming a society in the Droylsden, ie hag 
and Audenshaw districts write to Mr, M. 
Fletcher, 22, Thornhill Road, Droylsden, aes 

LEEDS. —Meetings are held every Tuesday at 
7.15 p.m. in the Central Y.M.C.A. Hon. Sec., 
Mr. H. Ashley, 2, Bessbrook Place, Leeds, 10. 

PARKGATE and DISTRICT —Meetings held 
once a month; particulars from Hon. Sec., Mr. 
R. E. Booth, 45, Rawmarsh Hill, Parkgate, 
notherham 

TOTTENHAM and STAMFORD HILL.—WwWill 
any readers interested in forming a society in 
these districts write to Mr. A. Brightman, 3, 
Ladysmith Road, Tottenham, London 

WEST LONDON —Meeting Maren 6th, at 
7.15 p.m., at 18, Hyde Park Place, W.2. Visitors 
welcome. Hon. Sec., Mrs. Arthur Young, 46, 
Cleveland Square, W.2. 





THE CHORUS MASTER 
LESLIE WOODGATE 


This little book will prove of invaluable 
help to all leaders of choral societies. 
Sir Adrian Boult, who has written the 
preface to the book, points out how the 
author by his wide experience can give 
stimulation and encouragement to all 
musicians who read his words. 


Price Five Shillings net. 





READY SHORTLY 


CONDUCTING WITHOUT FEARS 


Part 2 
(Joseph Lewis) 


THE HOUSE OF ASCHERBERG 


16 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 
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FOR me ae ee oe PLA YING 


IM Long-playing Needles resharpened after every 8-10 playings 
with that wizard for speed, the IM Pointmaster, which is now 
available in its war-time all-metal dress at your record shop, 
‘make the perfect team. Surface hiss and pick-up chatter no 
longer mar your cherished recordings, for IM’s give you music 
... all the music... and nothing but the music. And, because 
IM Long-playing Needles exert no cutting action, new records 
stay that way when played with IM’s and even prematurely 
aged discs regain much of their lost youth after a few playings 
with the world’s best gramophone needle. There’s a record 


store on your way home that sells IM’s and Pointmasters. 
| Mm. LONG PLAYING NEEDLES 
2j- FOR 10 + 1/4 P.T. 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.l TEL.: MUSEUM 




















POINTMASTER 


PRICE 4/6 + 3/- P.T. 
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The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word with 
aminimum charge ere the adver- 
tiser offers to aoa a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra Is. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to “Office ’”’ address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month. and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
‘“‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


FOR SALE 


COLLECTION of two hundred Classical 
fibred Records. Symphonies, Concertos, 
Suites, etc. Many played once only. Orters. 
Particulars on applicavion.—Box No. 6060. 
Acoustic and E:ectrical Recordings—Phillips, 
fiat 8, 9, Powis Square, W.1l. Park 6354. 
IDA (Concise), Columoia DX.506-511. AS 
new. Compiete with portfolio and notes. 
Offers._-Holt, i, Halton Road, sutton Coldfield. 
Att fiored (pre-war albums):—Brahms Vioiin 
Concerto (Sz.geti), 37s. 6d.; Double (Thibaud- 
Casais), 30s., Sibelius lst (s.ajanus). 37s. 6d.; 
Grosse Fuge (Lener), 15s.; Boheme _ (Gigli), 
104s.; Pagliacci igli Deletions: 
Beethoven ‘“ Harp Quartet, Brahms Trio C 
Major, Mozart Quartet G. Major, Elgar Violin 
Sonata. Offers or exchange for Bach Sonata C 
Major (DB.2284/6), Mozart Quintets C Major. 
C M.nor.—Lovell, Willows, Haywards | Heath. 
A= —* Seinemeyers: E.11130, 10746-7, 10947, 
3 10901, 10835, D.B:s, Gall i-Curci, 262, 
263; otedie 1274; Caruso 1386. Offers ?—394. 
Wharnclitfe Gardens, London, 8. 
EETHOVEN 8th (Toscanini), fibred, 25s.— 
~- Sepwertn, Mabel Avenue, Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
ott 
EETHOVEN Sonata Society, 7, 8; 10, 3rd 
Concerto (Lubia ietenalt Shrek. Offers.— 
Reason, Clifton Lodge, Hooton, Wirral.  —s_— 
BROBEME, Gigli, Pagliacci, Valente; Beethoven 
7th, Toscanini. All little tibred, inaistin- 
guishably new; would exchange.—Marchant, Bar- 
clay’s Bank 37, King William St., London, E.C.4. 
RAHMS 4th (Weingartner), automatic, £2. 
Beethoven Ist, piano (Schnabei), 35s. Elgar 
‘Cello Concerto (squire), with Hallé Orchestra. 
Deletion, offers. Miscellaneous serious and 
light, including several Maurice Chevalier, fibred. 
a.e.—5, Darenth Road, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
‘ARL FUCHS Private Collection, 10s.; Beethoven 
Third (Schnabel), 30s.; DB.3914-6, 24s.; 
Brahms Op 67 (Lener), 40s.; Liszt Benediction, 
12s.; Mozart Serenade, K.388, 15s.; Warlock 
Serenade, 6s.; and others.—Box No. 6115. 
‘OLLECTION of 713 Classical Records and 
H.M.V. Radiogram Model 801, Twin 
Speakers, 8 Record Auto-change. Also 3 H.M.V. 
Record Cabinets. No item sold separately, no 
dealers.—Box No. 6062. 
ELETIONS. — H.M.V. w.1746, mupinstein, 
DB.999. Kreisler. Wanted urgently: D.1298, 
Siegfried Idyll.—Sandwell. 75, Jersey Road. 
Hounslow, Middlesex. —_ 
DVORAK Ist (Talich), fibred only( 35s. Col- 
umopia Pick-up (Magnetic, Standard Record 
Player Model), ‘The Gramophone,” 
1935-45, 110 copies. ’ Offers to Scuffham, 270, 
Skellingthorne Road, Lincoln 
FUBRED, Auto:—Symphony 3. Beethoven, 50s.; 
hms, 35s. (both Weingartner): Mozart 
a. Genesrte. K.488 (Long), 25s. a Lambert, 
28. Bentley Wav. Stanmore. ‘Middles 
RED Orchestral, Operatic, ante 
Records. Stamp, please.—14, Coniston Road, 
Bromiley, Kent. 
FOR SALE, Brahms ist Symphony (Walter 45s.; 
4th (Weingartner), 45s.; Schubert rt Unfinished 
(Wood), 15s.; Beethoven ist Symphony (Wein- 
gartner), 25s ; Leonora 111 (Toscanini), 12s. 6d.; 
3rd P.C. (Schnabel), 45s.; Rachmaninoff P.C. 
No. 3 (Rachmaninoff), 40s.; Mendelssohn Violin 
(Menuhin), 35s., all auto. Tchaikovsky Italian 
Caprice (Fiedler), 10s.; Mozart Don Giovanni 
Overture (Wood), 5s. fibred .—Ashcroft, 6, Duke’s 
Avenue, Chiswic k. 
FOR SALE, Pertile, Ansseau, Zenatello, Smir- 
nov, Battistini, Bonci, » also Electric De‘etions 






























































and Orchestral. S.a.e. to 9, Morris Street, 


Peterborough. 
FRANCK, Sonata A Major, Cortot and Thibaud, 
auto, fibred, album 30s.: Ravel Quartet F 
Major, Lener. auto, fibred. album 25s. Wanted: 
Beethoven Sonata Society. Vol. I, auto.—Norman, 
Watts Close. Tadworth. Burgh Heath 338.  —_—> 
RAMOPHONE.” Dec., 1941, to Feb., 1945. 
Offers.—Hurst. “Avoca, ** Mill Road, Burgh 
Castle. Gt. Yarmouth. 
HARILY Turner Type 8.12 Amplifier, Hartley 
Turner Speaker in Cabinet, Twin Rothetrmel 
Crystal Pick-ups, Twin “ True yw ’ Gramo- 
phone Motors and tg ag £60 the lot, or 
will split.—Write Box No. 6010 
|: or ry. Electrical Reproducer Gramophone, 
A.C. Model 551A. in mahogany cabinet. re- 
cently overhauled. at offers above £55?— 























Tel. Col. 6053. 
COUPON 
yates coupon must be cut out ont atinehed 
any enquiry, with a stamped 


h- Ra envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until March 3ist 





The GRAMOPHONE 


-M. V, PORTABLE, latest type, black and 
very carefully used, beautiful 
condition, £8.—Bcx No. 6112: 
H.™:: M.V. Portable Gramophone. Perfect condi- 
tion. Regent model, auto-brake. Just 
cieaned by H.M.vV. With new sound box, £12 10s. 
—Box No. 7u00. 
LARGE Collection of Jazz and Swing Records, 
Many deiet.ons and foreign pressings.—Send 
particuiars of wants, with stamped aadressed 
enveiope, Box No. 57 87. 
| ANGUAPHONE French Course. 15 Double- 
Siaed smecords, omy first two been used. 
Complete with books in case or nearest 
viler.—M. Mack, 33, Causewayside, Newnham, 
VLambriage. _ 
[_ANGUAPHONE ~ French Course, records com- 
puete, 4&3 15S.; aiso originai Edison Phono- 
grapn and almost 300 cylinuer recoras; perfect 
conaition, £5.—sessel, $1, Wellsway, Bath 
MbsceLLaNgous kRecoras — Opera, Light, 
wance, Moreton and Kaye, Low prices.— 
Box No. oUb3. 
NEW Amplifying Chassis, 5 valves, A.C., large 
Speaker, aii cohtrois; bargain, ‘£1o; stamp. 
—Box No. 6117. 
m® EAUCHANGE. Pianet (Holst) Album, 2nd 
Syampnony (Ligar) Aioum, reueas and Meil- 
Sanae (sveopuulos, evc.) Aioum, Nutcracxer Suite 
(wrouSsenNs), rlrenird (Straviusky) Aloum. Frer- 
fect condition, ftibred only.—r'isner, 7, Shafes- 
Dury Avewue, Beatora. 
PAu, Act 3, excerpts Gotterdammerung, 
Waikure; schumann. sympnony No. 1. A:so 
pre-eiecurics, Verkiarte Nacht, Scnupert Irio Op. 
luv, Mayan Quarcet Op. 64, No. 3.—sox No. 60y/. 
(PORsABLE A Automatic Record Piayer, may - be 
uSed with a 10uq speaker alone or plugged 
into any raqa.o; has sappnire pointed neeaie and 
takes tweive 12in. or luvin. recoras; practicailiy 
new; best offer. hy tt Miler, 19, Westminster 
‘Lerrace, Giasgow, C.3 
pete 11, Chaliapin, Rutio, Paglinghi, Thill, 
Gerhardt, lvogun, Franci, many others; all 
deletions; s.a.e.—box No. | U8. 
QALE.—kothermel Crystal Pick-up and Arm. 
Wanted.—Brahms ‘Ceilo Sonata, Op. 38; 
auto preferred.—Box No 6140. 
'CHUSERI Wuo, vB.1469-7, 27s.; Schubert Trio, 
B.947-50, 34s.; Schubert sonata, Op. 78, 
Pouisnnou, 30s.; Bethoven Vioiin Sonata, 
DB.1463-4, 18s.; complete Gondoliers, 55s.; Col. 
Alaa, Acts 3-4, 36s.; Elgar Youth Suites, 40s. 
Wanted, fiored, DB.1120, Brahms Violin Concerto 
first record.—Lee, Oriel. St Asaph, Flints. _ 
NOCHE LTS (Hugo Woif, Vois. 2 and 3; Figaro, 
Vol. 1; Winterreise, Goidberg Variations). 
le etc.—’Phone Phisips, Southall 1497 
after 7 p.m 
= necords, tibred, “ BI “n”6 Gong ok 
etc., Lists trom C. Terry, 32, Yorke 
Way, Hamble, Hants. 
‘PCHAIKOVSs Y 5th (Beecham), 30s.; Max 
Bruch Violin (Menuhin), i8s.; Schubert Un- 
finished (Beecham). 15s.; others, ail fibred, or 




































































exchange; Giasgow district.—Box No. 6095. 


WANTED 
AMERICAN Recordings, Grofé, A:iter, etc. Also 
roaseli.e DB.12/6, rag.iughi, E.11267, E.11335, 
E.11277, Gigli, B.1506. secord Albums, lzin., 
good condition on.y.—Box No. 6000. 
A®t of Record Buying. Elgar, Brahms Sym- 
phonies, arranged for piano. ** Gramo- 
phone, a 1938-9, 40-41. Miniature pasate. —Shen- 
ton, 62, Carterknowle Road, Sheffield 7 
AYe; fibred: Elgar Vio.in (Menuhin), ‘Brahms 
2nd (Beecham), B.9012, *‘ Evening ’’ (Greig). 
—21, Ridings, Surbiton. 
BEETHOVEN Battle and Jenaer Symphonies, 
: and other che megan Works now unobtain- 
able; Liszt, Totentanz. Please write.—Stuart 
Pollard. Holwell Serv, Nr. Hitchin, Herts. 
EEILHOVEN Vio.in Concerto (Telefunken), 
fibred.—_-M. F. Wiison, The Avenue, Stokesley, 
Middlesbrough. 
(sav Bans. Wanted, any w«ecuras of his 
music. Not Medea or "Anacreon. Also H.M.V. 
DA.358 (Ruffo), DB.z59 and 567 (Galli-Curci), 
2 and 5061 (Verdi-Nabucco) and 
D.1674 and 1661.—Box No. 79. : 
(soLdmatA L.1836, *‘La Losca’’ and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.’’ Both sides Eva Turner.—Write 
Foweraker, 1, Bank Buildings, Hastings, 
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—104b, Chase 





Side. London, N.14 
FLECTRiC Gramophone Mbotor or complete 
Turntable or Record Player, any condition. 
Also Col. 9292; LX.116-7-8.—Box No. 5979. 
LGAR Deletions, | rice given. ~sad Sale 
Mozart in’ D’ (Kreisler) and Romeo and 
Juliet (Koussevitsky). Offers, D. trun ks, 
41, Chilton Street, Bridgwater. 
LOTSAM JE1SAM* McEachern eo 
10s. offered, DB.1017, “Lucy g 
condition.—Paston-Green, Salhouse, Norfolk 











March, 1945 


IGLI—<Acoustics. Funiculi, Funiculé, Aubadé, 
Lalo’s Roi-D’Ys, Questa o Quella, Literature, 
etc.—Box No. 6001. 
Goop Sah SAMARITAN wanted to supply Record 
377, Fantastic Symphony, last move- 
ment t Cidevrowitey fibred. —Caldwell, 8H, Steamer 
Street. Barrow-in-Furnes 
RAMOPHONE ”’ eo March, 1925 (Vol. 2, 
No. 10), and Indices Vols. 1, 4 and 6 
wanted. For Sale, Indices Vols. 13, 5 ond 16; 
Brahms Quintet (Bauer) and Vols. 3 and 5 
Beethoven Piano Sonatas.—Clough, Kingswood, 
Upper Colwyn Bay. 
FLLECTRIC Turntable for A.C. Mains (230 v.). 
Any Tommy Dorsey Recordings.—43, Brook 
Road, Bath. 




















ANDEL Concerto Grosso No. 12, DB.3601-2.— 
Sneinton Road Post Office, Nottingham. 
ARRY LAUDER Records, new or fibred.— 
McKay. Norwich Union Buildings, Cambridge. 
NEW or fibred copy, H.M.V. DB.634, ‘‘ Salve 
Dimora,’’ sung by McCormack, is wanted.— 
Orange. 60, Daventry Road, Coventry. 
sP ARLOPHONE R.2277, ‘““Algerian Suite,’’ French 
Military March (Saint-Saens). Parlophone 
E.10893, ‘“‘Orpheus with his Lute’ (Sullivan). 
H.M.V, B.2313. ‘‘Distant Shore’ (Sullivan), or 
any other recordings of same, and any other 
ullivan deletions. Also Universal or D.C. Radio- 
gram Motor.—Box No. 6075. ; 
PRIVATE Collections bought for cash. Good 
* ___pricts given.—Write Box No. 98. 
QPEECH Records wanted. Bernhardt, Lewis, 
© Waller, Beerbohm Tree, Fred Terry, Barry- 
Speceeee (Macbeth), Forbes- 
. Gateley, 40, Constitution 


























more, Sybil 
Robertson, etc.—K 
Hill, Norwich. 
GTRAUSS, Heldenleben, also Sprach Zarathus- 

tra, Mahler 4th, Bruckner 4th. —Lewin, 60, 
Embassy House, London, N.W.6. 
QYMPHONIES and Concertos wanted; also 
~ Orchestral, Vocal Records.—Box No. 5790. 
URGENTLY wanted, deletions: Col. 9400, a 

bert, Pouishnoff, H.M.V., Mozart Quinte 
K.515, Schumann, Kreisleriana. Cortor; aoe 
price. ae Campbell —. _ Magnus Grammar 
Sehool Newark-on-Trent. 














{tow LLY neeuired. — K.1085-1086.— 
Write Box No. 


—————— «  < 


at =x ‘Records, eens H.M.V. 
236, DB 5-6, 9-80. DB.1925, 
D. 1835> ‘aieetihe x 481-2, = mrt Sale Schere- 
zade (complete album, pouokowski) and many 
others, S.a.€.— Box No. 
WANTED ‘ED in good coon A four 12-inch and 
two 10-inch pre-utility Albums holding 12 
Evington Road, 








records each.—Mason, 93, 
Leicester. 
ANTED—Overtures “If I Were King,”’ Il Mat- 
rimonio Secreto, Zannetta (Auber), fibred. 
—Box No. 7. 
WV AN TED —Records made by St. Mark’s Choir 
(North Audley St.), 1930-31.—Miss Yates, 
152, Glenfield Road, Leicester. 
ANTED.—Columbia FB.1481, ‘* Raindrops.” 
State price.—Lewis, 35, Waddington Ave., 
Great Barr, Birmingham. 
ANTED.—Electric mae 230 volts A.C., 
or Universal. With or without Pick-up. 
Portable preferred.—Lake, 51, Kingscourt Road, 
Streatham, S.W.16. 
ANTED.—E.M.G., Expert or similar second- 
hand Acoustic Gramophone. State full 
particulars and lowest price. Also fibre played 
Classical Recordings, particularly pianoforte and 
concertos.—Foreman, St. Deny’s, Woodstock 
Road, Taunton. 
ANTED.—Records, good condition, Quadrilles, 
Maxina, La Rinka, St. Bernard’s Waltz.— 
England, 73, Long Street, Cerne-Abbas, Dorches- 
ter, Dorset. 
ANTED: Isiamey (Arrau). For Sale: Minia- 
ture Scores (Philharmonia), complete 
Beethoven Quartets, bound 2 vols., 35s.; Mar- 
coni Speaker, mahogany case. Offers?—Details 
Box No 6105. ‘ 


























ANTED. NTED.—Rachmaninoff’s “Isle of the Dead’”’ 
and ‘Second Symphony.’ — Buckwell, 
15, Rodney Road; West Bridgford, Notts. 


ANTED.—<Acoustic Recordings, H.M.V, Prin- 
cess Ida and Merrie England Sets, com- 
lete, 2s. 6d, per record paid. Electric wanted: 
rahine 2nd Pianoforte "mesrt> (Backhaus), 








- complicte Figaro, Cosi Fan Tutti, Don Giovanni, 
Choral symphony, Beethoven ist (Beecham). 


Good prices paid.—Brown, “‘Wendover,’’ Hatton, 
Warwick. 
ANTED.—Regal MR.329, ‘‘See me Dance the 
Poika.’’—Anderson, Church Hill, Merstham, 
Surrey. 











ANTED.—Men ere Recordings, “L.1798, 

1810, 11948 L 1972-73, L.2047, LX.154, 
LX.157. Any tal et Telefunken Recordings. 
fibred essential—D, G. Wheeler, 54, Radway 
Road. Southampton. 

ANILED.—Haydn Symphony 96, Vienna, 


Walter; must be fibre played or almost new. 
— Neve, “ ‘Broxmore, ’ Claremont Avenue, Woking. 
Wor. “SONGS, especially Italiensches Lieder- 
Faust Srmphens, ab pred. —Liddicott, 

Lady aedith’s Avenue, Scarboroug 
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March, 1945 


9()/- OFFERED LX.18, Third Record, The 

Seasons (Glazounov); perfect condition 

essential.—_Box No. 6144. 

£ 12in., 10s, 10in., offered: Kiimmeke, Tanze- 
rische Suite; Witkawski, Poéme. Fauré. 





‘Shylock,’ ‘“ Bonne Chanson ’’; Siegfried 
Wagner, Overtures; Couperin, Lecon: Francaix, 
Concerto; Debussy, Pelleas (H.M.V.); some 


Also some deletions for sale or ex- 
change (Fauré, Scriabine, Tschaikowsky, Strauss, 
etc.) .—Box No 6124. 


a ial Sonore Records, Svendsen Carnival 





TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shilling. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for. 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words 
AttAn's Gramophone Library. a high-class 
subscription Library; 3,500 Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42. 
MESSES. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase large or small Collections of fibred 
Records.—Send particulars to i26, Deansgate, 
Manchester, 3. 











The GRAMOPHONE 


A NEW AMPLIFIER for the quality enthusiast, 

' The A.C. Duo-Channel. This has two cir- 
cuits, one driving a small 64in. speaker for the 
treble, the other drives a large speaker for the 
bass. Perfect balance can be secured by varia- 
tion of the two volume controls. Provision is 
made for crystal or magnetic pick-up. Total 
output is 10 watts. Price, including 7 valves 
—_, we \peeeemeen Speakers, complete, 20 gns. 
—(Below. 


1 WATT A.C, Amplifier, very compact, com- 
2 plete with 10in. Rola speaker and three 
valves. Price £12.—(Below.) 


we 


31 WATT Amplifier for operation on A.C. or 

2 D.C. mains. Complete with 8in. Celestion 
speaker and 4 valves. £8 10s. 

Charles Britain Radio (K H. Ede), ‘‘ Eureka,’’ 
Surrey Gardens. Effingham Jct. Surrey. 
MONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 

Letters re-directed. Confidential. 5s. p.a. Royal 
y+ celia Monomark BM/MONO6K, 














RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash. 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 


COVER Il 


S YKES (Music) Ltd. are desirous of purchasing 
Collections of fibred Records.—-22, Albion 

Place, Leeds 1. 

‘THE Thorn Needle for the Connoisseur. Su- 
perb Thorn Needie, 2s. 6d. per packet of ten. 

Post free.—Charles Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman 

St., Grimsby, Lincs. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


*“* TAZZ TIMES,” Bulletin cf the S.J.A.Y.G., 

issued free to members, the paper for all 

jazz lovers.—Write for details, 47, King Street. 
fring, Herts. 

IANISTS, Violinists, Lightning Fingers, In- 

creased Stretch, Flexible Wrist. Octave 








playing made easy. Vibrato and Tone Produc- 
tion (if a violinist or ’cellist). Descriptive book- 
let (23d. stamp), “‘ Finger Magic,”’ from Princi- 
pal, Cowling Institut 71, Albion House, New 
Oxford Street. W.C.1. 





GIMPLE Instructions for improving Acoustic 
Gramophones, Ils. post free. Paradox Con- 
nector, 5s.—Rev. L. D. Griffith, F.R.S.A.. 
Tunstead Vicarage, Stacksteads. Bacup, Lancs. 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


Temple Bar 3009. 


SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling ; whole libraries or 


USED RECORDS 


tt 


(t+ 9% =e 


small lots purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD | 


KEEP IN TOUCH 


** EXPERT ” 


WAR TIME SERVICE 
AOOUSTIO SOUND BOXES 


PI 
RADIO SETS, AMPLIFTERS 
LOUD SPEAKEERK UNITS 


EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE. NEEDLES 
Famous the World Over 


“INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 


ee” George Emmott (Pawsons) ‘Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 























A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you | 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 



































A COLLECTION OF “43” 
NATIONAL ANTHEMS 


THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS AGENCY LTD. 


The COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
_ 20, NEWPORT COURT, W.C.2 
Phone : GERrard 8589 


rt SE ee Fr CU 




















ABYSSINIA LIECHTENSTEIN we have a really magnificent stock ° { RARE VOCAL RECORDS by many world. 
ARGENTINE BELGIUM LUXEMBURG mous singers, mciuding Adams, . ani, Lola Artot de Pa ita, attistini, nci, 
BOLIVIA. | BRAZIL | MALTA, G.C._ MEXICO ee tae Spee, Contras, Bescon Seeyn, Kase eumetee, Renan, Coster 
CANADA CHILI | NETHERLANDS Cinceadl, Elsa Stead, Mavis de "ele, Destinn (G. & T., Odeon, H.M.V.), to montion 
CHINA COLOMBIA NORWAY PERU only a few, and although there just isn’t room “‘ to swing a cat’’ in this tiny 
CUBA PHILIPPINE POLAND ee pmb emepehinnd ape neg gene page to list the NAMES ONLY of the great 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA (2) PORTUGAL RUSSIA A list of records (RARE VOCALS ONLY) is in the course or preparation, and will 
DENMARK SOUTH AFRICA co Gas _— separate supplements of ten pages each. Price 5s. (post free) for 
DUTCH ECUADOR | SPAIN SWEDEN We buy records of ANY classical music (especially accoustical Vocals by celebri- 
ESTONIA EGYPT | SWITZERLAND ties), and give top prices for SYMPHONIES, CONCERTOS CHAMBER MUSIC, 
FINLAND FRANCE | TURKEY etc., etc. 

GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES OF , 

GREECE HOLLAND AMERICA 

ICELAND IRELAND | URUGUAY U.S.S.R. —_— mann 
JUGOSLAVIA LATVIJA | VENEZUELA 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 





Piano Solo Edition: 4/- net. 














<a 
— 
= 7 io eae ~—_ been chosen oy. ~*~ — ec t f e | 
} tion, ecorde ee 
a: a > > ne. “Symphony Geabéctia for - mus or MuUuSEC over s 
oS 4 Broadcasting purposes. cx] Lasts every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
an mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 


Published by unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 


BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL ao8 ——- by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


MUSIC AGENCIES LIMITED 
125 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 The (Bramophone Shop 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


(Temple Bar 5532) 





























COVER tI The GRAMOPHONE — March, 1945 


Cong itn Hane gars MSA piggy 
Pos F ter as. ot mae, shee: 


B.B.C. SYMPHONY TY ORORASTILA 






B.B.C, Photo 
: Elgar — Symphony No. 2 in E Flat - - - . - DB 6190-5 
tb 7) onoteatias pA Vaughan Williams— Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis DB 3958-9 


Elgar — Enigma Variations - - “ - « -= DB 2800-2 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT Elgar — Introduction and Allegro for Strings - +° + DB3198-9 


Mendelssohn — Fingal’s Cave Overture - ~ . - DB 2100 











ET me Tchaikovsky — Caprice Italien - © e « « 2B3956-7 
; 7 Beethoven — Symphony No. 4 in B Flat - - - DB3896-9 

tb. pe Beethoven —Symphony No.1inC - DB 3537-9 & DBS 3540 

PD Beethoven — Symphony No. 6 in F (Pastoral) - - - DB 3333-7 

TOSCAN IN & Beethoven — Leonora Overture No. 1 - ~ 7 . DB 3846 

Weber — Invitation to the Waltz (arr. Berlioz) - = DB3542 

- Rossini — Scala di Seta (The Silken Ladder) Overture - DB3541 

Cone ucted ty Brahms — Symphony No.4 in E Minor - - + + DB2253-7 


BRUNO WALTER Mozart — Symphony No. 39 in E Flat. (K. 543) - »« DB2258-60 


Beethoven — Fidelio Overture - - + . - DB 2261 


Crealest Aalisls 
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